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The Irish Nationalists have discovered another 

Tue Cueques. crisis, which they are enjoying in the familiar 

manner, and such Englishmen as possess sufficient 

strength of character to apply their weary minds to a fresh phase 

of the Union of Hearts find their assiduity amply repaid. On 
September 1st the following letter achieved publicity :— 


**Guisachan, Beauly, N.B., 
** August 27th, 1894. 
‘*My DEAR Mr. M‘Carthy,—I have a note from Mr, Gladstone enclosing a 
cheque for £100 to aid your new Parliamentary Fund, which I have great pleasure 
in sending on to you, together with one of like amount from myself. I hope con- 
tributions will come freely in in response to your circular of the 22nd. I dare say 
you will acknowledge Mr. G.’s cheque direct to himself at Hawarden.—Believe 


me, very sincerely yours, * : 
‘¢ TWEEDMOUTH.’ 


Lord Tweedmouth’s note set up a demand for the circular “ of 
the 22nd,” and after a few days’ delay it appeared in the following 


form :— 
‘* House of Commons, 8.W., Aug. 22. 

‘‘ DEAR Srr,—At the conference held in the Westminster Palace Hotel on the 
8th inst., under the Presidency of Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., a collection was in- 
stituted, in response to Mr. Justin M‘Carthy’s appeal on behalf of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Fund. As you will observe by the annexed list of subscriptions, many 
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generous contributions were made by those present ; and as treasurer of the com- 
mittee appointed on the occasion, I am desired to invite the favour of your co- 
operation in making the fund a success. Cheques may be made payable to Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. T. P. O’Connor or the undersigned. Thanking you in 
anticipation, 
**T am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
“ Jas. F. X. O'BRIEN, 

‘General Secretary, I.N.L.G.B.” 
To a benighted Saxon these documents present themselves as the 
natural and inevitable outcome of the events of the last two years, 
and one may hazard a guess that both have had their parallels since 
the Gladstonians have held office. It is notorious that the anti- 
Parnellite funds have been at a low ebb for some time, and that the 
Party has incurred heavy liabilities by their unremitting registra- 
tion of votes at Westminster, upon which the present Government 
depend for their being. Lord Tweedmouth’s “ indiscretion” appears 
to us to consist not in the subscription, the need of which was 
doubtless urgent,—the wealthy members of a Party are, after all, 
compelled to replenish depleted funds,—but in allowing the sub 
rosa relations, which The Freeman’s Journal now boasts of as 
having existed between the allies, to be made public. Politicians 
are surprised at nothing but the publication of these letters; to 
the nation at large, however, the transaction bears an ugly aspect ; 
the Cabinet are kept in office solely by anti-Parnellite votes, which 
in their turn are kept at Westminster by Gladstonian cheques. 
Moreover, last year (Feb. 16th) the Nationalists were permitted, 
without contradiction from their allies, to formally repudiate by 
resolution of the House of Commons, as “a gross and scandalous 
breach of the privileges of the House,” the accusation of The Times, 
based on a statement of Lord Wolmer’s, that mercenary relations 
existed between them. Upon that occasion Mr. Sexton was per- 
mitted to declare that “ neither to the Government of the country 
nor to any rich English partisan has any member of this Party 
ever been indebted for one penny, or ever will be.” He successfully 
appealed to the Speaker to protect him and his colleagues against 
the “gross and scandalous” imputation that “ they hold a relation 
to the Government of this country incompatible with the indepen- 
dent discharge of their duty.” Lord Wolmer was obliged to eat 
his words, and apologized to the Irish Nationalists, who, we trust, 
when Parliament meets, will be compelled in their turn to make 
an apology to their accusers. 


The publication of Lord Tweedmouth’s letter was 

Wias ox M® followed by an outbreak of patriotic letters in the 
Nationalist Press: Mr. T. D. Sullivan, the poet, 

Mr. Molloy, and Mr. Healy all wrote in indignant repudiation of 
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the circular, and the air was darkened by charges and counter- 
charges. The transaction was felt to be damaging to the M‘Carthy- 
ites and as likely to give a fillip to the Parnellites, of which 
Mr. Redmond has not been slow to take advantage. A ferocious 
duel has taken place between Mr. Healy and Mr. Davitt, but the 
most Irish part has been taken by Mr. J. F. X. O’Brien, who 
telegraphed to The Freeman’s Jowrnal disclaiming all responsi- 
bility for the circular which he had neither “drafted, signed, nor 
distributed.” A few days later the following letter appeared in The 
Freeman's Journal, which we print not for its intrinsic importance, 


but on account of the light it throws on Irish Nationalist politi- 
cians :— 


** DEAR Sir,—On arriving at the office to-day I find to my surprise that I was in 
error in saying in my telegrams—which appeared in Monday’s Freeman—that I 
did not sign the circular. It seems that the draft of it was submitted to me, and 
not only did I sign it, but I made some alteration in the wording. Clearly it was 
also in error that I wired to your London correspondent in reply to his inquiry, ‘I 
know nothing of circular.’ In fact I had forgotten all about it until the cireum- 
stances were brought to my recollection to-day. With the distribution of the 
circular I had nothing to do. I desire to make this correction as early as 
possible, 

‘Very truly yours, 
“Jas. F. X. O'BRIEN. 

“Trish National League of Great Britain, Executive offices, 39, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, September 11, 1894,” 


So many politicians make a fetish of Trade 
FP no Unionism that even the frivolous proceedings 

which took place at the Trade Union Congress 
held at Norwich during the early days of September, will hardly 
serve to dispel the delusion that the Trade Union leaders are in- 
spired statesmen. Their wisdom may be measured by the resolu- 
tions they supported. One declared that it should be a penal 
offence for employers to import labour from another district during 
the currency of a trade dispute; the corollary to this proposition, 
viz., that it should be a penal offence for strikers to accept out- 
side subscriptions during the currency of a strike, does not seem 
to have been submitted to the Congress. After carrying this reso- 
lution there followed another, “ That it is essential to nationalize 
the whole of the means of production, distribution, and exchange,” 
or, in plain English, resolved that the whole of the business 
property of the country, now private property, should be confis- 
cated and administered by the State. Mr. John Burns, whom we 
are all bidden to admire, in supporting this resolution, gave it as 
his opinion “that thrift was invented by capitalist rogues to 
deprive honest fools of their diet and proper standard of comfort.” 
We have been told that there are two Mr. Burns, one the flaming 

10* 
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demagogue on the platform, and the other a shrewd and con- 
ciliatory man of business sitting on a County Council Committee. 
If this be so, all respect for Mr. Burns disappears, for it shows that 
he plays a double part, and that there is in him a Councillor per- 
fectly aware of the bunkum spouted by the demagogue. Is sucha 
réle honest? Mr. Burns talks of capitalist “rogues” who en- 
courage thrift; there may be such a thing as a proletariat humbug 
who trade on ignorance and credulity. The resolution carried is 
too grotesque for discussion. How comical the circumstances of 
its production! We have recently been told in The Times (“Scru- 
tator,” Sept. 22nd) that the maritime trade of the British Empire 
attains the stupendous proportions of £2,000,000,000. Hard- 
headed business men for generations past have been slowly creating 
this enormous wealth which constitutes the vitality and prosperity 
of the nation. One day a hall is opened in Norwich, and into this 
come a number of pretentious, half-educated delegates representing 
only one-tenth of the class they profess to represent, who could not 
have, probably, collected £100 amongst them; they coolly propose 
to impound the wealth of the community of which “Scrutator” 
discloses a fraction. The resolution, of course, brings Trade 
Unionism into utter discredit and ridicule, but since it has been 
captured by cranks of the Keir Hardie order it is just as well that 


it should sink into insignificance. It has done good in its time, 
when under other guidance, but as a real power it has been 
singularly overrated. A report has been recently published 
which shows that of the 9,768,000 adult males who constitute the 
working-classes of the country, no less than 8,677,000 are non- 
unionists, or, as they are politely called, “blacklegs.” Trade 
Unionism as constituted is a pure oligarchy. 


A bolt from the blue has fallen into temperance 
pone ay ines circles in the shape of a letter addressed by Mr. 
Gladstone to Lord Thring, which was read by the 

Bishop of Chester at Aberdeen on September 18th. 


‘«For many years I have been strongly of opinion that the principle of selling 
liquors for the public profit only offered the sole chance of escape from the present 
miserable and almost contemptible predicament, which is a disgrace to the 
country. I am friendly to local option, but it can be no more than a partial and 
oceasional remedy. The mere limitation of numbers—the idol of Parliament for 
the last twenty years—is, if pretending to the honour of a remedy, little better than 
animposture. The growth of the system of tied houses continually aggravates the 
prevailing mischief. Of detail I do not speak, but in principle you are working on 
the only lines either promising or tenable. Iam glad to see that Mr. Chamberlain is 
active in your cause.” 


This is a piece of sober and valuable criticism, and the gratuitous 
tribute to Mr. Chamberlain, who has frustrated Home Rule, shows 
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a fine desire on the part of the writer to clear his closing years of 
bitterness. The “principle of selling liquors for the public profit,” 
to which Mr. Gladstone refers, is the Gothenburg system, which 
places a glass of beer on the same footing as a postage stamp, i.e., 
it is dispensed by a public functionary having no personal interest 
in stimulating its sale. This is exceedingly bitter to the extremists, 
who believe that by a system of local option they could put drink- 
ing on the same footing as smuggling, and make it a penal offence. 
They very fairly point out that as Premier, Mr. Gladstone identified 
himself, only last year, with their view, and made himself respon- 
sible for a Bill which propounded as a full solution of the pro- 
blem what is now dismissed as “a partial and occasional remedy ” ! 
Mr. Gladstone’s letter has had a remarkable effect upon The Daily 
Chronicle, which has so often beaten the big drum for the 
Lawsonites, as it now declares (September 22nd): “We were 
arriving at a deadlock. Local Veto went beyond the sense of the 
community, and, even if it could have passed the Commons and 
the Lords, had no working basis of convinced opinion behind it.” 
The fanatics have once again been swept out of practical politics, 
and one wonders how much longer they will be permitted to stand 
in the way of Temperance Reform? For twenty years they have 
been sufficiently strong to prevent our escaping “ from the present 
miserable and almost contemptible predicament which is a disgrace 
to the country.” 


An important and unusually interesting bye-election 

LeIcesTteR. was decided at Leicester on August 29th. Mr. Pic- 
ton and Sir James Whitehead, the late members, 

retired simultaneously to save the constituency the trouble of 
separate contests, and the two seats were competed for by Mr. 
Broadhurst and Mr. Hazell as official Gladstonians; Mr. Rolleston, 
a strong local Unionist ; and Mr. Burgess representing the offended 
Labour Party, who resented the candidature of Mr. Hazell, an out- 
sider, having some occult influence over the local caucus, and the 
reputed proprietor of a non-union printing establishment. The 
day before the election, the town was thrown into a flutter of ex- 
citement by a letter addressed to The Times by Sir Henry James, 
who pronounced the proceedings to be invalid on the technical 
ground that the writs could only be properly filled up by two 
separate elections, although the resignations happened to occur 
together. He is the first authority on the subject, and in his view 
the machinery of a general election is not available at bye-elections 
in two-membered constituencies, as the writs cannot accurately be 
filled in, it being impossible to specify which seat is being filled by 
each Member. However, the election proceeded in defiance of his 
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warning, and as no petition has been presented, the question can 
only be tested by invidiously suing the sitting Members for penal- 
ties. The poll was declared as follows : 


Mr. Broadhurst (G)_... ine seis ... 9,464 
Mr. Hazell (G)... _ ‘ne ve ... 7,184 
Mr. Rolleston (C) _ = ane ..- 6,967 
Mr. Burgess (Labour) ... sla we ... 4,402 


In other words, the second Gladstonian topped the Conservative by 
217 votes in a constituency where Radicalism has invariably romped 
in at previous elections by several thousands. In 1892 there was 
no contest; in 1886 and 1885 the Radical majority was about 4,000. 
An analysis of the votes shows that if Sir Henry James’s view had 
been acted upon Leicester would probably have returned a Con- 
servative: Mr. Broadhurst would have been unchallenged for the 
senior seat, and Mr. Hazell, in fighting a single-handed battle 
against the Unionist and Labour candidates, would have lost a sub- 
stantial quota of the votes he split with his popular colleague—218 
abstentions would have put him out. It has also been speculated 
that Mr. Rolleston would have gained if there had been no Labour 
candidate, as he might have scored the full measure of Mr. Hazell’s 
unpopularity. 


The Independent Labour Party, who are in a punish- 

Tue LL.P. ing mood, have exulted over their success in polling 
over 4,000 votes at the end of a week’s work in a 

constituency where they had no organization and were supposed to 
be without grip. They claim to increase their strength by leaps and 
bounds, and are becoming a formidable electoral factor. Their 
doctrines are generally wild and foolish, and occasionally wicked, 
but in their refusal to permit labour votes to be used for exclusively 
Gladstonian Party purposes, we believe them to be wise. The 
ordinary middle-class Radical, while anxious to crush the Church 
and to abolish the House of Lords, has no natural sympathy with 
the modern aspirations of Labour, and will only satisfy them so 
far as he is forced to do so by the need of votes. Mr. Tom Mann 
and his friends, on the other hand, regard it as a waste of time to 
be perpetually overhauling the Constitution which they hope to 
adapt to their own purposes. They hold that if they can build up a 
sufficiently powerful party to capture the House of Commons they 
have nothing to fear from the Church or the House of Lords; and 
we believe they read the Constitution aright—under the existing 
régime the settled will of the majority can have things its own 
way. The new Labour Party is much crippled by want of money, 
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but they are starting fresh candidates in most of the likely places, 


and there is much weeping and gnashing of teeth among official 
wirepullers. 


Mr. Chamberlain was the only English statesman 
- Mr. _to break the political torpor which marked the 
HAMBERLAIN'S eo - : 
SPEECH. month of September. He visited Liverpool on 5th 
September and addressed an enormous meeting 
organized by the Working Men’s Conservative Association. Mr. 
Chamberlain wisely declines to co-operate with the Cabinet in 
hushing up their Home Rule Bill of last year, and he once more 
made hay of it: “It was a Bill for the unmaking of England. It 
was a Bill for undoing the work of our ancestors and for placing our 
country under the heels of our enemies.” It would have conferred 
practical independence upon tribal Ireland, coupled with the right 
of perpetual interference in British attairs. The supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament would be “a mockery and a sham,” and the 
Irish Protestant would find himself at the mercy of the Irish Priest ; 
by a system of bounties the Irish markets could be closed against 
our products, while the British taxpayer made a going concern of 
a government over which he had no control. This measure was 
earried through the House of Commons by a majority entirely 
composed of men convicted “ of conspiracy by criminal means to 
separate Ireland from Great Britain,” and the application of the 
gag by this same agency prevented more than a quarter of the Bill 
from being discussed. Such a “ compact” could only be received 
in one way by the House of Lords, which confidently appealed for 
confirmation to the people. This mode of adjudication was not 
popular with the Government, and Mr. Chamberlain feels they 
exercised discretion in procrastinating the appeal, as Great Britain 
is hostile to Home Rule, while Ireland is apprehensive when face 
to face with the possibility of being ruled in Dublin by Mr. Dillon 
Mr. O’Brien, etc., “who have ruined every undertaking they have 
touched with their little fingers.” Hence a multitude of well- 
sounding and hasty measures have been flung at the Commons in 
the hope of picking a more promising quarrel with the Lords—they 
are mere “birdlime” for electors, whose capture is essential to 
the success of Separatism 


Mr. Chamberlain avowed himself somewhat of a 

Roast sceptic as regards further constitutional reform, 
which may well be allowed to rest for the present 

with the Enfranchisement Act of 1884, but warmly advocated such 
social measures as old-age pensions, the restriction of destitute im- 
migrants, and the limitation of shop hours, with which the Unionist 
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Party is identifying itself. “The figures show that thirty in every 
hundred of every man, woman and child, to whatsoever class they may 
belong who reach the age of sixty-five will have to apply in their old 
age to the Poor Law for relief.” While taking the industrial popu- 
lation alone, which amounts to two-thirds of the total population, 
the proportion of those resorting to the rates in old age is actually 
a half. Again, shop assistants work in unhealthy atmospheres for 
twelve and fourteen hours a day (“ voices” at the meeting added 
“sixteen and eighteen”), and Sir John Lubbock’s restrictive reso- 
lution was carried unanimously in the House of Commons, but the 
Government could not spare an hour from “ contentious ” business 
to give effect to it, while the Chancellor of the Exchequer indig- 
nantly replied, “not a minute,” when asked for time to discuss, 
Lord Salisbury’s Aliens’ Bill. Mr. Chamberlain declared his firm 
belief that “any Unionist Government that could be established 
would at once give its immediate consideration to those social 
reforms to which I have been endeavouring to direct your atten- 
tion.” From this outspoken declaration it may be inferred that a 
general election would be followed by a powerful coalition of Con- 
servatives and Liberal Unionists, in which the Duke of Devonshire, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Henry James, and Lord Lansdowne would 
participate. 


Mr. Chamberlain concluded one of his very best 
PEroRatrion. Speeches with this stirring peroration, which was 
followed by an outburst of enthusiasm unusual 

even at a Unionist meeting in Liverpool :— 


A STIRRING 


‘I sometimes deeply regret the apparent indifference which working men now 
show to our foreign policy, and to the means by which we endeavour to maintain our 
position among the nations of the world. There are those who would tell you that 
the defence of the country concerns only the well-to-do. There cannot be a greater 
mistake. If you read history you will find that the expansion of our Empire and 
the growth of our commerce are intimately dependent upon the foreign policy 
which has been pursued since the time of Queen Elizabeth down to the present 
day. I do not think that that foreign policy has always been wise. I cannot say 
that it has always been just, but I do assert that by the enterprise, the courage, 
and the-resolution of our ancestors there has been built up this world-wide 
dominion and we have been given that commanding position without which 
these small islands would be unable to support their crowded population even for a 
single week. A great poet has said :— 


* A thousand years scarce serve to form a State ; 
An hour may lay it in the dust,’ 


And if you desire to preserve your great inheritance, I ask you whether you will 
not do better to rely on those who are honest and inspired by old traditions, and 
who are determined to maintain the honour and the interests of this country, 
rather than upon those who have shown themselves indifferent to the principles 
upon which the fabric of our greatness has been built up, and who have shown 
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themselves willing to truckle to enemies without and to traitors within. I speak 
to you from this platform to-night, and through you I hope I speak also to many 
of my countrymen in other parts of the world, and I say to you you are citizens 
of no mean country. Upon you have now devolved the resposibilities of empire. 
The future is in your hands, On your resolution, on your self-control, it may be 
on your courage rests all our hopes that the great edifice of our prosperity shall 
stand four-square to all the winds that blow for countless ages yet tocome. You 
cannot deny that those who have preceded you in this great task have done their 
duty nobly. They have been mindful of their obligations. Now the sceptre of 
dominion has passed from the privileged classes to the hands of the democracy of 
this country, and our policy, our legislation, our very existence will be what you 
make it. That you may rise to the height of this great mission is my fervent hope 
and my sincere and confident belief.” 


At a banquet held in his honour the following day 
« —... —_ by the Liberal Unionist Association of Liverpool, 
Mr. Chamberlain made another significant speech. 
He pronounced “the great gulf between us and our former friends” 
to be one “that cannot now be bridged over.” At the time of Lord 
Rosebery’s accession to the Premiership there was a certain amount 
of speculation among Liberal Unionists upon the prospects of 
Liberal reunion which has since died a natural death, and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speeches are of great service in exposing the illusory 
character of all such gossip. The political situation is entirely 
dominated by the Home Rule Conspiracy which has driven the 
Unionists into permanent alliance, whether in Opposition or in 
office. The Conservatives would not care to repeat the relations 
which existed between the emergency Cabinet of 1886-1892 and its 
external advisers who enjoyed power without direct responsibility, 
while the Liberal Unionists are quite prepared to take their share 
in framing the policy they would have to defend. Whatever may 
be the issue of a general election, it can only bind closer the con- 
stituents of the Unionist alliance. Esto perpetua. 


Those of the lay public who have followed the 

Army SERVICE. reorganization which the British Army has been 
steadily undergoing since Mr. Cardwell’s famous 

administrative reforms of 1871, are well aware that, besides the 
regular Army, Militia, and Volunteers, we have an additional 
80,000 Reserve men, trained in the ranks. They join the colours 
directly there is need of them. They are in the prime of man- 
hood, and without them—as even the most bigoted of the officers 
who resisted short service and denounced reform must now admit 
—our Army would be far weaker than it is, as a fighting machine. 
An admirable volume has now been issued by the War Office, en- 
titled, The Army Book of the British Empire, a book which is in 
all respects a model of its kind, and a great advance on the official 
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publications to which we have hitherto been accustomed. It 
marks a revolution in the relations between the military profession 
and the country at large. This has been toa great extent brought 
about by the short service system of enlistment, and the localiza- 
tion of Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers, all under the general 
staff of the Regular Army. The latter has thus become identified 
with the districts in which it is recruited, instead of being, as for- 
merly, a separate institution holding itself aloof from the general 
life of the community. The Army is far more popular, and a 
better class of recruit now joins the ranks, because he knows he 
will not be bound to serve all his life. For instance, the Foot 
Guards—whose recruits are engaged fora shorter term than in any 
other branch of the service, are at this moment up to as high a 
standard as they have been this century, and their Reserve is at 
the same time proportionately larger. The one drawback seems 
to be the difficulty of finding employment for Army Reserve 
soldiers in the overstocked labour-market. On the whole, Army 
reform has been an admitted success. 


Turning to the Royal Navy—upon whom depend 


Nava. Service. both the defence of an Empire and the protection 
of a trade in which are embarked £2,000,000,000 of 

British capital—we find the ships woefully undermanned. On all 
hands it is stated that during the recent manceuvres the Admiralty 
laid hands on every available man, including Naval Reserve and 
even Coastguardsmen, and still had to send the fleets to sea with 
inadequate crews, while again other ships could not be commis- 
sioned, and had to remain in harbour. To man the present Navy 
and the ships under construction we require some 20,000 additional 
bluejackets and stokers. The authorities will have seriously to 
face this question, and at the same time to realize that on the out- 
break of war, with its necessary waste of men, the Navy has no 
reserve—for the Naval Reserve has been shown to be ludicrously 
insufficient. Now, viewing these facts it seems to us that the 
writer in The Spectator of 15th September made out a very good 
case in favour of a scheme of short service and reserves for the 
Royal Navy. His proposal was as follows: Without interfering 
with the present personnel or mode of enlistment, to enlist a large 
number of additional boys annually at fourteen or fifteen years of 
age, train them in the Navy,and on their attaining twenty years of 
age pass them into the reserve,in which they would serve on a 
small rate of pay until the age of forty. The mercantile marine 
would eagerly employ such a thoroughly trained body of men, in 
spite of the Queen having a first call upon their services in case of 
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war. A scheme of this sort would benefit both the Royal and the 
merchant services, and would at the same time identify the two ser- 
vices to some extent with one another. As it is, if war broke out to- 
morrow the Admiralty would have to offer large bounties to mer- 
chant seamen (totally unacquainted with a battleship) to induce 
them to enlist: but if the proposed Reserve were an institution no 
such bounties would be necessary. The suggestion is worthy of full 
consideration. 


The Statist of September 15th offers the magni- 
’ficent prize of 1,000 guineas for the best scheme of 
an Imperial Customs Union. The competition is 
open to all, but the precise conditions will not be published until 
the first week in February next, presumably with the object of 
allowing our most distant fellow citizens to make themselves 
familiar with the offer. Suggestions are invited in the interval 
regarding the ultimate conditions, and it is intended to request 
those idle men, the Prime Minister and Lord Salisbury, to act as 
judges and award the prize. Should they decline the task they will 
be asked to nominate deputies. An article in the same issue points 
out the huge aggregations of population in Russia and the United 
States, the former consisting of 100 millions and the latter pro- 
mising to attain 200 millions. If we are not to sink like Holland 
we must bind the colonies and the mother country together in a 
federation which would ensure peaceful relations with our giant 
neighbours. The existing Imperial system is transitional ; Canada 
has no control of a policy which may plunge her into a bloody war, 
while we might find ourselves similarly involved by the act of a 
rash Colonial Minister at the Antipodes. The colonies ought to 
participate in the Imperial policy, while we, as responsible for the 
Army and Navy, ought to have more potency in colonial affairs. In 
the abstract federation is popular, but the tariffs offer a real 
obstruction, which the winner of the prize will be expected to 
surmount. We congratulate The Statist on a very public-spirited 
and opportune offer, which cannot fail at any rate to clear the air. 
If Australian federation progressed at any pace we might indeed 
find ourselves in the middle of a big Imperial question, but at 
present we all seem planted in different parochial pits. 


** THE STATIST’S’ 
PRIZE. 


The slave dealing cases at Cairo afford considerable 
matter for reflection. Slavery was abolished in Egypt 
in 1877, and yet it has been practised in Cairo 
during the last year. Various persons were incriminated, and 
among them two Pashas, one of them being Ali Pasha Shereef, 
President of the Native Legislative Council. Now the Native 
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Legislative Council was the brand-new Progressist institution 
insisted upon by the English Liberals as a step towards the self- 
government of the country. Mr. Alfred Milner has some sensible 
remarks in his volume on Egypt. He says :— 

** As a true-born Briton, I of course take my hat off to everything which calls 
itself Franchise, Parliament, Representation of the People, the Voice of the 
Majority, and all the rest of it. But as an observer of the actual condition of 
Egyptian society, I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that Popular Government, as 
we understand it, is, for alonger time than anyone can foresee at present, out of 
the question. The people neither comprehend it nor desire it. They would come 
to singular grief if they had it. And nobody, except a few silly theorists, thinks 
of giving it to them.” 

So far the utmost step in the direction of Popular Government that 
has been taken is the creation of the Native Legislative Council, 
which has distinguished itself by proposing mutilation and torture 
as well as crucifixion as a means of suppressing brigandage, and 
by a demand for the suppression of the Slavery Bureau, whose 
function it is to stop the importation of slaves. Finally the Presi- 
dent of the Council is arraigned on the charge of dealing in slaves 
himself for purposes of domestic service. The case came off before 
a court-martial composed of Egyptian officers, the decree of 1877 
having placed the trial of offences under military jurisdiction in the 
absence of other trustworthy tribunals. By the Oriental verdict 
of the Court the inferior prisoners, the slave sellers, were found 
guilty and condemned to various terms of imprisonment; while 
the two Pashas, the slave buyers, were acquitted. The Sirdar, Sir 
H. Kitchener, has very properly refused to recognize the latter 
part of the sentence, as the evidence presented a cogent case 
against the Pashas, one of whom admitted that his wife had bought 
a negress. The case against them will be submitted to a fresh 
jury, who will probably be animated by similar prejudices in favour 
of domestic slavery. It is satisfactory to learn that the proprietor of 
the Jowrnal Egyptien has been expelled from Egypt on account of 
the scurrilous attacks on the English Protectorate and Egyptian ad- 

ministration which he publishes. The British authorities are far 
too easygoing in their tolerance of defamation and calumny—no 
other Government i in the world would subinit to the abuse and the 
lies which are in press currency at Cairo, least of all the French 
Government. Kindred prints to the Journal Egyptien and the 
Bosphore Egyptien would have been suppressed within a week by 
the French Resident had they existed in Tunis. 


The Japanese are a more patient race than we 

ta“ pied have hitherto thought. They know how to wait 

: ' and prepare methodically for a decisive result. 
For some years they have been organizing a modern army : having 
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organized it they chose their own time to make use of it; they 
then landed it in a foreign country in three detachments, and im- 
mediately put an extinguisher on the war-correspondent nuisance. 
The three army corps were landed in Korea during the first half of 
August, and all the highly-paid newspaper correspondents of Europe 
could not get hold of one item of authentic news about their move- 
ments—for all they knew the army might have disappeared into a 
desert. From the beginning of August to 16th September so- 
called “news” was mere rumour. On the evening of that day the 
Japanese military telegraph corps quietly connected a place called 
Ping-Yang with the capital of Korea, and the Japanese commander 
announced to the world that he had at daybreak attacked, out- 
flanked, surrounded, and practically captured a Chinese army corps. 
Having reported these facts and added a few details, the ex- 
tinguisher was at once clapped on again and we have heard nothing 
more of the army. It appears that on Saturday, 15th September, 
a reconnaissance in force was made against the front of the 
Chinese intrenched position—held by 20,000 of the Black Flag 
Army, armed with modern weapons. The Japanese — divided 
into three corps, had been landed at three different places on the 
coasts of Korea, and concentrated upon Ping-Yang from three 
different directions. The possession of the command of the sea, 
and that alone, made the land battle and victory possible. The 
central corps marched along the road from Séul to Ping-Yang, and 
made the reconnaissance of the position; the right corps executed 
a notable march, over a pathless range of mountains, from the port 
of Yensan on the East coast; and the left corps, landed at the 
mouth of the Tatong river, advanced to its assigned position along 
the banks of that river. The correct execution of such a concen- 
tration in an enemy’s country speaks volumes for the efficiency of 
the Japanese headquarter staff. The force thus assembled by the 
16th September is computed at between 40,000 and 50,000 men. 
Having thus given proof of their ability to march on a given point 
in a given time, the two flank corps were ordered to make a night 
march and attack the flanks and rear of the Chinese position at 
daybreak on 17th. The result was that 2,000 Chinamen were killed 
and 14,000 taken prisoners, with trifling loss to the attack. Such 
is the Japanese account of the affair, of which the Chinese admit 
the practical truth. 


That was on Sunday. On the following day, the 
17th September, a naval engagement took place 
between a Chinese squadron of twelve warships, 
which was escorting a number of transports to the Yalu river— 
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the boundary between China and Korea, and about 120 miles by 
road from Ping-Yang—and a Japanese force of nine warships. The 
accounts at hand of this battle are at present quite imperfect, and 
it is useless to attempt to describe the fight until very much more 
accurate knowledge of the facts is forthcoming. All we know is, 
that as far as tonnage, armour, and numbers are concerned, the 
Chinese started with the advantage: that they fought with two 
battleships, each of 7,280 tons, whereas the largest vessel on the 
Japanese side was 4,240. On the other hand, the Japanese had the 
best of it in guns. The Chinese seem to have fought a defensive 
battle, and thus to have given away the initiative to their opponents. 
The result of the engagement was that the Chinese lost four ships, 
and that the remainder of the fleet saved itself by steaming to Port 
Arthur during the night of the 17th, apparently leaving the trans- 
ports to their fate: they seem to have safely landed their troops. 
The Japanese ships were undoubtedly much damaged, and Admiral 
Ito had to transfer his flag temporarily to another ship, but it is 
significant that, whereas Admiral Ting fled in the night to a port, 
the Japanese are still at sea, and declare that they can repair 
damages without leaving the station; they deny the loss of a single 
ship. We quote Captain Mahan, who was interviewed and asked 
for his views on the battle of the Yalu: “ My opinions on the sub- 
ject,” he said, “are in a state of solution. There is nothing upon 
which one can found definite views, and I dislike making snap- 
judgments. I regret disappointing you, but that’s so.” 


The Japanese have thus far shown good quality. It 

Prosrects. remains to be seen whether they also possess 
enough self-control to reap the full harvest of 

their victories. We havein this Review pointed to the probability 
of Japanese success, while the Press was foretelling the extinction 
of Japanese forces by the overwhelming hordes of China. Since 
the battles of Ping Yang and the Yalu, all Europe has veered 
round, and is now inclined to expect wondrous feats of arms from 
the Japanese army, which—according to some—is to invade 
China, conquer it, and lead its masses to victory all over Asia! 
We would invite attention to a study of the resources of the 
other Powers in the Far East. Those of Japan, Korea, and 
China are dealt with in an article further on. It should be 
borne in mind that China is not yet beaten; that Korea 
is by no means friendly to Japan; that winter is coming 
on ; and that Russia is already “reported” to have moved 5,000 
men into Korean territory. Taking all this into consideration, it 
is to be hoped, for Japan’s own sake, that she will not hazard a 
small foree—and she has not a large one available—in Manchuria 
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this year. If, intoxicated with victory, she attempts to capture 
Mukden—some 200 miles distant from her base—she will find her- 
self cut off from the sea, and she may have to retreat disastrously. 
Ping Yang has been compared to Sedan: and Mukden might 
result in a Moscow. If a sensational cowp-de-main is to be under- 
taken, it would stand a better chance of success in Tientsin, which 
is near the sea, than in the interior of Manchuria. 


The news of the crushing defeat of the Chinese at 

THE JAPANESE Ping Yang was accompanied by the publication of 
a forecast of the treaty signed between Great 

Britain and Japan on August 25th, which will have the effect of 
promoting the latter a long step towards the commercial and 
political status of a Western nation. The Elgin Treaty of 1858, 
which has governed our relations with Japan since that date, opened 
a number of specified ports to British trade at which British 
subjects were authorized to reside, trade, and acquire real property ; 
they are liable to pay an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent on imports 
and exports which cannot be raised. They are exempted from 
Japanese jurisdiction within the Treaty Ports except when suing 
Japanese subjects and are amenable to their own consular courts. 
The rest of the country is closed against them for purposes of 
commerce apart from the assent of the Mikado’s Government. 
It is generally conceded that these restrictions while requisite in 
regulating European intercourse with a semi-barbarous country do 
not meet the requirements of modern Japan. The Japanese desire 
unfettered control of their own tariff and the immediate abolition 
of all foreign jurisdictions at the Treaty Ports, in return for which 
they profess their willingness to throw open the whole country to 
foreign trade and industry. The new treaty is apparently the re- 
sult of a compromise; the duties on important articles of trade are 
fixed at a slightly increased rate, while as regards the rest the 
Japanese Government obtain full discretion ; the foreign jurisdic- 
tions at the ports are to be absolutely swept away at the end of five 
years, when the new Japanese Codes are expected to be completed 
and the new tribunals in working order; in return the whole 
country is to be freely thrown open to foreign trade. The treaty 
is said to be dependent upon the ratification of similar treaties by 
the other Powers, and until the publication of the text and corres- 
pondence this suggestion (which is to be found in fuller form in 
The Times of September 18th) of its provisions must be accepted 
with reserve. Our merchants in the Far East view with apprehen- 
sion the prospect of losing the protection of their own courts and 
the transfer of their lives and property to the custody of unknown 
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codes and new-born courts founded on the French system. Per- 
haps we ought to congratulate ourselves that the negotiations were 
concluded before the victory of Ping Yang. 


The Emperor of Germany has given another proof 
A that he intends not only to reign but to govern. 
GOVERNING ° ° 
Emperor. He took occasion at Konigsberg to lecture the 
nobility for its opposition to his agrarian negotia- 
tions with Russia. These negotiations have, no doubt, been for the 
benefit of the nation—the effect of them has been to conciliate 
Russia and to improve the market for German products—but the 
north-eastern provinces have been extremely discontented, and an 
agitation has been carried on which we are told has combined with 
reactionary principles the language and methods of revolutionary 
demagogues. The Emperor said, with magnificent hauteur, that 
the word “ opposition ” had come to his ears, and added :— 
‘*Gentlemen, an opposition of Prussian nobles against their King is a monstrous 
thing. Opposition is only justifiable when the King himself stands at its head. 
So much the history of my House can teach us. How often have my ancestors 
been compelled to withstand the misguided members of a single class for the good 
of a whole community ! The successor of him who of his own right became the 
Sovereign Duke of Prussia will tread in the footsteps of his great forefather. 
Even as once the first King of Prussia said, ‘Ex me mea nata corona,’ and as his 


son moulded the royal authority into a ‘rocher de bronze,’ so do I, like my 
Imperial grandfather, represent the Monarchy by right Divine.” 


There is no mistake about these words. We do not believe that 
any European monarch could have uttered them with safety a 
quarter of a century ago, in the days when republics were regarded 
as social salvation, and anarchists with their vile plots against man- 
kind had not been heard of. The democratic phrases of 1868 have 
lost their flavour—universal goodness is not believed in—nor does 
the franchise bring the best men to the surface—authority has to 
be maintained, even though it be not an ideal one. Monarchs are 
recovering their power. 


The death of an excellent man who inherited a most 

T - ee difficult position has to be recorded. The Comte 
Comte DE Paris. de Paris, head of the Royal House of France, died 
on September 8th, aged fifty-six, at Stowe House, 

in Buckinghamshire. He was but a feeble Pretender; but a strong 
man with dramatic instincts could hardly have overcome the ob- 
stacles that stood between him and the throne he aspired to. There 
is no sentiment whatever among the masses in France favourable 
to a restoration of the Monarchy. All her leading politicians are 
Republican, and have been so without wavering for more than 
twenty years. Whatsoever popular enthusiasm there is for tra- 
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ditional principles is for those associated with the Revolution, of 
which the Republic is the heir and residuary legatee. The Orleanist, 
in its bid for support, recognizes the Revolution, and so undertakes to 
serve two antagonistic principles. It would be almost comical, 
were it not piteous, to read the admonition of the Comte de Paris's 
father, expressed in a testamentary document: he declared that 
his son must be “a Catholic,” and “a passionate servant of the 
Revolution”! This is, of course, arrant nonsense. The fervent 
disciple of the Revolution of ’89 renounces Catholicism with 
all its works, including the monarchical form of government ; 
an Orleanist Prince is about the very last “servant” he would em- 
ploy to carry out the revolutionary principles he believes in. Amid 
the great mass of the French people, the little coteries of Royalty 
or of Bonapartism which flutter in England or in Belgium are un- 
known and unheard of. The question of form of government is 
not in issue, because it is considered as settled. Other aspirations 
of a far more revolutionary aim are in course of fermentation ; but 
all Socialists are Republicans as a matter of course, and they would 
defend the Republic as vigorously as the Radical Jacobin. The 
Boulangist movement was very much overrated in this country ; 
it was void of strength because it was void of the revolutionary 
element which descends into the streets. The greatest blunder 
committed by the Comte de Paris was to allow his party to become 
associated with that of an unprincipled adventurer like General 
Boulanger, but it would have required almost matchless capacity 
to further the cause he personified, and has now bequeathed to his 
son. It seems a pity that a man of the late Comte de Paris's 
qualities and studious habits should not have been left in peace to 
adorn a private position, instead of having to live in a perpetual 
atmosphere of intrigue and delusion, entirely unsuited to his 
simple and honourable character. 


France, ever since her defeat by Germany, has 
Mapacascar. endeavoured to repair her prestige by a vigorous, 
not to say aggressive, colonial policy. Tunis, 
Tongkin, Siam, Timbuctoo, and Madagascar tell the tale of her 
persistent activity. There has been no power to check her. 
England, which is slowly recovering from the pernicious influence 
of the Cobden school, and which still allows herself to be intimi- 
dated by a little England party (imagine a“little France ” party !), has 
remained supine, and claims have been established over enormous 
tracts containing countless tribes, which are henceforth to be 
labelled offas French preserves andinto which probably neither trade 
nor emigration will flow. The difference between a French annexa- 
VOL. XXIV. 11 
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tion and a British annexation is that the latter generally follows a 
British trade or colonization. French annexation is merely an 
official possession where there is no trade, to be followed by a 
tariff which discourages it. The French people do not colonize. 
They have not the taste for it, and the French population 1s alarm- 
ingly stagnant—in the minds of good Frenchmen. “We have not 
enough people for our own country,” said a distinguished French- 
man the other day, who highly disapproves of French colonial ag- 
grandizement. The French Government has, however, a free hand 
in Madagascar and a sufficient grievance to vindicate. The island 
may be said to be a legacy of Richelieu’s, since whose time the 
French have held a precarious footing along the coast. They were 
dispossessed during the Napoleonic war by the British. In 1818 
our Government agreed to cede to Radama, who was then King of 
Madagascar, all claim to any part of the island derived from the 
French by capture, and to recognize his independence upon the 
one condition—that he suppressed the slave trade in his kingdom. 
The idea was at least magnanimous on the part of a nation of shop- 
keepers. As soon as the English left, the French commenced to 
re-establish official settlements. Their position became definitely 
recognized in 1885, when they obtained the cession of the splendid 
land-locked harbour of Diego Suarez, situated at the north end of 
Madagascar. Finally, in 1890, as the result of a concession at Zan- 
zibar, they obtained the recognition by Great Britain of a French 
protectorate over the island. The Malagasy, however, refuse to recog- 
nize the logical consequence of this protectorate, and claim to issue 
exequaturs to Foreign Consuls direct instead of through the French 
Resident. Monsieur Myre de Villers, a French diplomatist who 
has already had disagreeable passages with the Hova Government, 
has been sent out with definite instructions, and probably an ulti- 
matum. The French Government has its hands free now, and there 
is no doubt but that it is prepared to back its demands with an 
expeditionary force. Not less than 20,000 men will be necessary. 


France appears to be seized every autumn with an attack of ag- 
gressiveness. 


_ Austria has followed the German example in en- 
Count KALNOKY’'S deavouring to improve her commercial relations 

with Russia. Count Kalnoky made a very in- 
teresting and pacific speech at the sitting of the Austrian Delega- 
tion at Vienna on the 17th. He praised the Triple Alliance, and 
spoke of the extremely friendly relations entertained between 
Austria and other Powers, remarking that 


‘«The armed peace of to-day is not an ideal peace, but the Governments them- 
selves are not alone responsible for the continuation of armaments. There is nota 
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single Government in Europe which does not endeavour to dispose of disturbing 
symptoms as soon as they make their appearance. Notwithstanding all due re- 
gard for the Press I cannot conceal the fact that the worst of these symptoms 
which are conjured up in connection with altogether unimportant incidents are to 
be attributed to the sensational and often mischievous manner in which the nerves 
of the newspaper-reading public have been played upon. It were desirable that 
the peace congresses should turn their attention to this circumstance.” 


Public men are in the habit of adopting such a tone of sycophancy 
towards the Press that it is quite refreshing to find a statesman in 
Count Kalnoky’s position pointing out that national enmities and 
misunderstandings arise from sensational paragraphs and articles. 
Only honourably conducted newspapers refuse to pander to the 
idler’s taste for exciting news. Count Kalnoky is certainly justified 
in saying the Governments of Europe are all anxious to keep the 
peace. One great nation has a legitimate cause for war in the con- 
tinued captivity of one of her provinces, but France does not desire 


war with Germany, and has discovered the delusion of a Russian 
alliance. 


Signor Crispi made a speech at Naples on Septem- 

(TALy AXP ber 10th which was interpreted as showing a desire 
for better terms with the Pope. This was appa- 

rently corroborated by a visit paid by his private secretary to Car- 


dinal Rampolli at the Vatican. It was the following passage in 
Crispi’s speech which excited sensation : 


** Society is now passing through a painfully critical moment. To-day we feel 
more than ever the necessity for strengthening the civil authority. An infamous 
sect has come out of the blackest caves of the earth and has written on its flags, 
‘Neither God nor leader.’ Let us who are united to-day by a common sentiment 
close our ranks and fight this monster. Let us inscribe on our banner, ‘ With God, 
with King, for the Fatherland.’ ” 


It is, however, easier for Signor Crispi to be friendly to the Vatican, 
than for the Vatican to respond in a similar spirit. Italy remains 
possessed of the booty which belongs to the Church. Reconcilia- 
tion is impossible so long as Italy holds Rome. A friendlier stage, 
mutually advantageous, may possibly be occupied. Signor Crispi 
has always been ready to make concessions to the Church com- 
patible with Italian national integrity. 


Some very remarkable utterances were obtained 
by nna from the Russian Minister of Finance, Monsieur de 
Witte, while he was staying at Abbuzia, and pub- 
lished in the Neue Freie Presse. They confirmed very strongly 
the pacific declarations of Count Kalnoky. 
The Russian Minister said 


‘that it was known throughout Europe that nobody loved peace more than the 
Tsar. During the past six years the danger of war had arisen often enough, but 
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the will of the Tsar had maintained peace. If his Majesty had been otherwise 
disposed there would assuredly have been war. During so many years the 
Emperor of Russia had not delivered a single speech nor made a single remark 
which alluded in any way to the possibility of war. On the other hand there 
must be borne in mind the bellicose tone of speeches delivered by other Monarchs. 
How often had Russia heard warlike threats? The Tsar had never answered 
them. He was his own master. His will was absolute, and he had to reckon with 
no Parliament. 

‘Referring to the fétes at Cronstadt and Toulon, M. de Witte observed that 
they were mere demonstrations prompted by the sympathies existing between the 
two peoples. Never at any time since the Franco-German War of 1870 had 
peace been so secure and the European situation so reassuring as at present.” 


Peace ought to be preserved so long as Alexander III. is on the 
throne ; he has reigned now nearly fourteen years, and has certainly 
justified his Minister’s declarations. 


SHALL WE DEGRADE OUR STANDARD OF VALUE? 


WHEN after a patient, exhaustive, and anxious enquiry, extending 
over many months, Lord Herschell’s Committee on Indian Cur- 
rency finished its labours, the Chairman said to me, as we walked 
away from our last meeting, “ Well, at any rate our work has had 
one effect; it has made all of us more modest than when we 
began ”; an opinion in which I agreed most cordially. So slippery 
and uncertain are many of the statistics; so abstruse and difficult 
are the theories involved ; and so incomplete is their application to 
the existing practice of mankind, that I am disposed to believe 
that those know most about Currency who are least confident, and 
that those know least who are most positive. “Quale per incertum 
Lunam sub luce malignd—Est iter in silvis.” When I see the 
positiveness with which professed economists assert doctrines 
which seem to me erroneous or doubtful, and hear their allegation 
that a few months’ study is enough to make an ordinary man an 
authority on this subject, I am tempted to heave a sigh and wonder 
whether the difference between us is due to their presumption or 
to my own incapacity. Thoughts such as these naturally tempted 
me to say “ No” when the Editor of this Review asked me to state 
the case against bimetallism. 

But then I reflected that though an exact explanation of the 
whole subject may at present be beyond my power, yet that the 
reasons why we should not accept the proposals of the bimetallists 
are of a broad and simple character, and such as may well afford 
ground for practical conclusions, even though we are unable to 
supply a complete theory of Currency and prices. 

What is it that the bimetallists propose to do? They propose 
in effect to fix by legislation and international agreement the 
relative values of two different objects—gold and silver—each of 
which, in the absence of such interference, is subject to its own 
separate and independent conditions of supply, and to its own 
separate and independent conditions of demand. Further, they, 
or the greater part of them, propose this for the express purpose of 
altering and degrading the standard of value which has served this 
country for two centuries, and which is rapidly becoming the 
standard of value of the whole commercial world. 
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It must be admitted that these are large and startling proposals, 
If some enthusiastic sect among us were to propose that in every 
future dealing and in every existing contract, a pound avoirdupois 
should have half the weight it now has, and that every yard should 
have half the length it now has; or, that in every dealing with 
labour a shilling an hour should mean sixpence an hour; we should 
demand very certain proof of the justice and expediency of such 
proposals. And if they should propose, further, that ten pounds of 
bread should always exchange for one ounce of meat, or one pound 
of cheese for five pounds of butter, or one pound of tea for one 
pound of coffee, we should ask them to produce a very specific 
plan, and to give very certain proof of its feasibility. And yet 
proposals such as these are essentially of the same nature as the 
proposals of the bimetallists. We are therefore entitled to require 
from them very distinct proof both that there is a strong case for 
an alteration, and that their particular mode of alteration is itself 
both feasible and desirable. The burden of proof, it must be re- 
membered, lies entirely upon them. It is not enough for them to 
state a plausible hypothesis, or to pick holes in an opponent’s argu- 
ment. They are bound to prove their own case, and it is not till 
they have done this that we are bound to show cause against them. 
They are bound to prove that our existing standard of value is a bad 
standard ; and that the double standard by which they propose to 
replace it is possible, and is better than our present gold standard. 

Now what is the case for making any change at all? It is two- 
fold. 

First, that the break of gauge between gold and silver causes 
great inconvenience and some loss ; 

Secondly, that gold is a bad standard, partly because it is a 
fluctuating standard, but chiefly because there is not enough of it 
to supply currency demands, and gold prices therefore fall. 

The first of these evils I admit, though it has been much ex- 
aggerated, and consequences have been attributed to it which are 
due to other causes. Nor, so long as some countries use forced 
paper, and have no fixed metallic standard, can this evil be wholly 
cured by any manipulation of gold or silver. If the countries 
which now have either a gold or a silver standard were all to have 
a gold standard, or if they were all to have a silver standard, or if 
they were all to have a joint gold and silver standard, the diffi- 
culties of exchange arising from fluctuations of currency would 
still exist in doing business with countries in the condition in 
which Argentina or Russia now are, or in which the United States 
were at and after the time of their Civil War. I do not mention 
this in order to minimize the mischief arising from an uncertain 
par of exchange, but to show that it is an inconvenience from 
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which it is impossible wholly to relieve trade, and one in spite of 
which very large trade can be and is carried on. 

But the inconvenience and, in some cases, the loss, arising from 
fluctuations in the relative value of gold and silver are, no doubt, 
very serious. Even where they can be met by the help of Ex- 
change Banks, the facilities given by these banks have to be paid 
for; and where they cannot be so met, a rise or fall in the ex- 
change of gold and silver may seriously affect current contracts, 
and thus impede good business. Further, the uncertainty of ex- 
change tends to impede gold investments in silver countries ; and 
even where the difficulty is provided against by requiring the in- 
terest to be paid in gold, it may be very difficult for a silver 
country, as is now the case with Mexice, to pay the gold interest 
of a gold debt. Still more striking is the well-known case of 
India, to which I shall have occasion to refer below. Taking all 
these and other circumstances into consideration, I feel bound to 
agree with the bimetallists that it would be a great advantage to 
the trade of the world if all nations could have one standard of 
value, and if an approach to it could be made by fixing a ratio be- 
tween gold and silver. 

But the evil should not be exaggerated. There is a delusive 
argument on the subject which, if not pressed to its full extent by 
the more intelligent bimetallists, is looked upon by most of them 
with some favour, and which plays the part of Hamlet in the 
minds of their most active supporters. It is said that the fall in 
silver operates as a continuous premium on the exports from 
silver-using countries, which enables the producers of those coun- 
tries to compete successfully with those of gold-using countries, 
and to lower the real price of wheat and other articles in the 
markets of the world. Even supposing that it had this effect, the 
consumer of these articles might ask whether the effect was a bad 
one. But in truth the whole thing is a delusion. No alteration in 
exchange arising out of currencies, or, in other words, in the rela- 
tive values of the counters in which international accounts are 
kept, makes any real and permanent difference in the terms on 
which goods are exchanged between two countries, any more than 
a change in the yards or pounds by which they are measured. 

It is, of course, the A B C of business that, when of two countries, 
whether having the same or different currencies, one has by excess 
of imports or otherwise incurred a debt to the other, there is a 
demand for remittances to pay the debt, which gives the exporters 
of the debtor country a temporary premium until the balance is 
redressed or reversed Even this, though a very wholesome and 
proper proceeding, is not in itself an advantage to the exporting 
country. Men and nations grow rich by receiving, not by paying, 
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and payment of debts, though just and necessary, is sometimes a 
difficult and painful process. 

In the same way a fall in exchange arising from an appreciation 
or depreciation in the currency of one of the two countries in 
terms of the currency of the other country may give a temporary 
stimulus to the exports and a temporary check to the imports of 
the country whose currency is depreciated. But to suppose that 
this is an advantage, much more to suppose that it is a permanent 
advantage to that country, involves a series of absurdities. 

In the first place, it involves the absurdity that a country can grow 
rich at the expense of its neighbours by depreciating its currency. 

In the second place, it involves the absurdity that a real profit 
can be created by the alteration in exchange, whereas it is clear on 
consideration that such an alteration, unlike improvements in pro- 
duction or transport, can create no real profit, but can only transfer 
existing profits from the pocket of one party to the transaction to 
the pocket of another party. 

In the third place, it involves the fallacy, dear to the heart of the 
Protectionist, that a country grows rich by exporting, not by im- 
porting; which is much the same as saying that a tradesman grows 
rich by parting with his goods to his customer, and not by the pay- 
ment of his bills. | 

The fact probably is that whilst in all these cases there is neces- 
sarily some profit to the exporting merchant, the country as a whole 
is a loser by the excess of exports. 

Let those who hold the belief that a fall in exchange due to 
currency is a dominant and continuing factor in promoting exports 
prove its truth by facts. Let them show us in all or most cases of 
depreciated currencies a great comparative excess or increase of 
exports following on the depreciation, e.g., in the case of India and 
other silver-using countries generally ; in the case of the trade of 
silver-using countries with gold countries, as compared with their 
trade with silver countries ; and in the case of the depreciated paper 
of the United States and of other countries. This they have 
never attempted. 

In fact, reaction and adjustment are rapid and inevitable. For 
instance, a fall in exchange, if it stimulates exports, has an equal 
and opposite effect in checking imports, and this check at once 
reacts on exports. Again, the additional profit, if any, made by 
the exporting producer is often, perhaps generally, made by him at 
the expense of the workman to whom he pays wages, and this soon 
reacts on the prosperity of the whole country. It may be difficult 
to trace these adjustments and reactions in each case, but they are 
so rapid as to prevent the original stimulus from leaving perceptible 
traces of its effects in the annual Statistics of Trade. 
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But let us take concrete cases. I have seen it said that Argen- 
tina prospers and exports by reason of her depreciated paper ; and 
for the purpose of our present argument a fall in exchange arising 
from depreciated paper has the same effect as a fall arising from 
depreciated silver. No doubt a boom may be, and often has been, 
created by depreciated paper, and to this extent depreciation may 
contribute, like any other undue inflation, to immediate increase of 
business and immediate sales of produce, to be inevitably followed 
by subsequent depression. But is the present condition of Argen- 
tina an enviable one? If she can manage to go on at all it is 
not because there is a heavy gold premium on her depreciated 
paper, but because she does not pay her just debts. Is this a desir- 
able thing ? 

But the crucial case is that of India. The allegation is that the 
Indian producer of wheat and other articles gets for the gold price 
of his wheat in Europe (which has notoriously fallen) as many 
silver rupees as he obtained for it before the fall in exchange ; that 
rupee prices have not risen in India; and that consequently he is 
able to sell his wheat at a price which is ruinous to his European 
and American competitor, whilst at the same time he gets in the 
shape of rupees as much purchasing power as he did before. It is 
worth while to examine this statement closely. 

In the first place, it is not true that the rupee, before the closing 
of the Indian Mint, retained completely its original purchasing 
power. There was a distinct rise in the price of labour, and of some 
articles, though of course a rise which was small when compared 
with the fall of gold prices. If, and so far as this was the case, 
there was a distinct money loss to the producing ryot, whatever may 
have been the profit of the exporting merchant. 

In the second place, it must always be remembered that many 
causes, outside of currency, affect prices, and that the question here 
is not whether silver prices remained the same as they were before 
silver fell, but whether they are not higher than they would have 
been if silver had not fallen. The great probability is that if silver 
had not fallen, the silver prices of wheat and other Indian produce 
would, in consequence of improvements in cultivation and transport, 
have fallen heavily and have been much lower than they actually 
are. If, and so far as this is the case, the lower gold price at which 
the Indian producer can sell his produce is due not to exchange, 
but to the same class of causes as have lowered the price of wheat 
in Europe and America. 

But let us assume for the sake of argument that Indian silver 
prices have not risen, and that the maintenance of the rupee price 
of Indian exports is due to exchange. Then, it is clear in the first 
place that on whatever the Indian ryot has to pay for in gold, ie., 
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for European imports, he will lose as much by exchange as he gains 
in selling his own produce. There is, however, one item on 
which he will make a considerable gain. One of his chief expenses, 
probably his greatest expense, is the rent or land tax he has to pay 
to the Indian Government. This is fixed for a number of years in 
terms of silver rupees, and in paying the same number of silver 
rupees to the Indian Government as he did before the fall in silver, 
he is paying less in the form of purchasing power than he paid 
before the fall, and less than he was intended to pay. He gains, 
and the Indian Government loses. Now India, unlike England or 
the United States, is a country in which the Government is itself 
a great importer. It imports European brains to manage its Civil 
Service and its Army ; it imports ammunition and all the material 
of war; it makes railways and irrigation works, and imports the 
brains and materials necessary to create and manage them. For 
all these things the Indian Government has to pay in gold, either 
in the form of immediate payment or of interest on debt contracted 
for these purposes. It is therefore a great loser. Whatever the 
ryot gains, and probably much more, the Government loses. What 
then can it do? What has it done? It cannot, being a Govern- 
ment with a character to lose, refuse, like Argentina or like a bank- 
rupt company, to pay its gold debts. It has to find money to pay 
them, and, being a very paternal Government, its losses fall on its 
children. It has to divert its fund, designed to protect the ryots 
against famine, to purposes of ordinary expenditure. It has to stint 
its own expenditure, and that of its subordinate local governments 
on public works; i.e. on the works which promote the industry 
and welfare of the ryot, and which in countries less paternally 
governed would be undertaken by companies and individuals. It 
has, finally, to put a tax on all goods imported from Europe—in 
other words, to make all imported necessaries or comforts of life 
dearer to the inhabitants of India. All this falls necessarily upon 
the ryot, and as there must be friction and loss in all these opera- 
tions, the ryot probably loses much more by them than he has 
gained by the fall in silver. Whatever may be the case with the 
exporting merchant, the ryot, who is the ultimate producer, is a 
loser and not a gainer by the fall in exchange; and it is absurd to 
suppose that a factor in trade by which he is a loser enables him 
to compete successfully with his foreign competitor. 

I have assumed, what I believe to be the truth, that the fall in 
the gold value of silver is due to the abundance of silver rather 
than to the scarcity of gold. But if, as bimetallists are fond of 
asserting, the fall is due to the scarcity of gold, then the Indian 
Government has to pay to England much more than it contracted 
to pay, and the ryot has to suffer the losses to which I have referred, 
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without any compensation or deduction on account of the reduced 
value of the silver tribute which he pays to his Government. 

The Indian Government have always asserted that their Indian 
subjects do not benefit by the fall in exchange, and the above con- 
siderations show that they have reason and theory on their side. 
The subject was much discussed in Lord Herschell’s Committee, 
and their conclusions will be found in paragraph 27 of their 
Report. 

They state that “an examination of the statistics of exported 
produce does not appear to afford any substantial foundation for 
the view that in practice the stimulus of a falling exchange, assum- 
ing it to have existed, has had any prevailing effect on the course 
of trade; on the contrary, the progress of the export trade has 
been less with a rapidly falling than with a steady exchange.” 
Conversely they say that “Statistics do not show that a falling 
exchange has had any effect in checking imports.” And after 
giving figures to prove this, they conclude as follows: “Upon the 
whole we cannot see any evidence that the effect of a falling ex- 
change on the country at large in influencing either exports or im- 
ports has over a series of years been very considerable. Some 
trains of @ priori reasoning would seem to lead to the same con- 
clusions, and also to the further conclusion that, even if a fall in 
the gold value of the rupee does stimulate exports, the result is 
not necessarily to the benefit of India as a whole, though it may 
temporarily benefit the employer at the expense of the wage earner, 
because wages rise more slowly than prices.” 

One other point. Those who complain of unfair competition 
caused by a depreciating currency will have done little when they 
have raised the gold value of Indian silver, unless they can also 
raise the gold value of South American paper. Argentina promises 
to be the most formidable competitor of the English farmer, and 
the prospect of a currency at par in that country fades, alas! in 
extreme distance. 

I have dwelt at some length on this part of the subject, partly 
because it is a very favourite topic with many bimetallists, and 
partly because the views of my opponents are intimately con- 
nected with what I believe to be the deepest and most mischievous 
fallacy in the bimetallist case—viz., a belief in the advantages of 
a depreciating currency. 


I mention it also for another reason. It has recently been made 
the foundation for the proposal, surely one of the most grotesque 
ever made by responsible statesmen, to the effect that the Repub- 
lican party in the United States should adopt as their next war- 
ery, “Silver and Protection ” ; that they should enforce their policy 
by forming a League of Bimetallic Nations ; and that their League 
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should boycott the goods of every nation which would not adopt 
their bimetallic standard, or, in other words, which would not pur- 
chase their silver on their terms. Such a proposal seems to have 
been actually made or adopted by Mr. Reed and Mr. Blaine, but it 
would hardly have been worth while to notice it here, if it had not 
received support in this country from some of our own prominent 
bimetallists.* 

But while some of the evils alleged to arise from the divergence 
of gold and silver are non-existent or absurdly exaggerated, enough 
remain to show that very serious mischief does arise from this 
cause, and that in emphasizing it the bimetallists are right. A 
single standard of value for the whole world is no doubt a great 
desideratum, just as freedom of trade and honest dealing through- 
out the world are great desiderata. Whether the remedy which 
the bimetallists propose is the right remedy, and, indeed, whether 
it would be any remedy at all, is a very different question. The 
recent action of the Government of India, the report of Lord 
Herschell’s Committee, and the action of the Government upon it, 
point in a very different direction. 

Let us turn to the second of the evils which the bimetallists 
allege as a reason for abandoning a gold standard, viz., that gold 
is a bad standard in itself, because it is a fluctuating standard, and 
because, at the present time, there is not enough of it to meet 
currency demands, and prices have therefore fallen. 

As regards fluctuation, there is of course no such thing as a per- 
fect or absolute standard of value. It is not even thinkable. All 
that can be done is to select some substance of which the supply 
and demand are as little variable as may be, and to make it the 
measure by which we value other and more variable articles. But, 
say the bimetallists, the demand for whichever happens to be the 
cheaper metal will, under the bimetallist system, operate to raise, 
pro tanto, the value of that metal in the market, and thus to make 
the fluctuations in value of both metals arising from other than 
currency causes less than they otherwise would be. I think that 
this is true, supposing always that the bimetallist system works, as 
its advocates suppose that it would work, by always creating an 
overpowering demand for the cheaper metal. Will it create that 
demand? We shall consider this question below. 

But the real case against gold, the case upon which bimetallism 
claims and obtains popular support, is something much less ab- 
struse, and much more plausible. That case put in a few words is, 
that since 1872 gold has become comparatively scarce in propor- 
tion to the demand; that its value has consequently risen; that 


* See articles in The Fortnightly Review for July, 1894, by Mr. Moreton Frewen, 
Professor Shields Nicholson, and Mr, Faraday. 
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prices have consequently fallen ; and that this fall in the price of 
goods has checked production; has depressed commerce and agri- 
culture ; and has caused general ill-being. But for this belief and 
for the prospect it holds out of relieving distressed producers by 
providing a greater abundance of money, we should, in this coun- 
try at any rate, where we have no silver to dispose of, have heard 
very little of bimetallism. It is an old story; the ghost of a con- 
troversy which we hoped was laid at the beginning of the century 
by Tooke and others, but which has reappeared as if to remind us 
of the immortality of our follies. It is, however, a ghost which is 
not to be laid by mere exorcisms, or by an appeal to deceased au- 
thorities ; more especially when the scare concerning the scarcity 
of gold has received outside support from such men as Mr. Goschen* 
and Mr. Giffen,+ one of whom sits on the accustomed fence, whilst 
the other is a monometallist enragé. My own belief is that if such 
utterances as these had never been made, the appeals of theoretical 
bimetallists would have received comparatively little attention. 

What then is the case of those who call for a change of our gold 
standard on this ground? They say that in consequence of the 
demonetization of silver by Germany, France, and other European 
nations, and the resumption of specie payments on a gold basis by 
the United States, coupled with the falling off in the supply of gold 
in 1870 and the following years, the demand for gold increased out 
of proportion to the supply, and consequently that gold has risen 
in value by reason of its own comparative scarcity. 

The question of diminished supply we may dismiss very briefly. 
The question is of course not simply one of annual supply ; but of 
the aggregate stock of gold, since gold does not perish in the using. 
The average annual supply increased enormously, as we all know, 
about 1850, upon the gold discoveries in California and Australia. 
It fell off a little between 1870 and 1885. It then began to rise 
again ; rose rapidly in 1892 and 1893, and is now larger than it has 
ever been. Mr. Preston, the Director of the United States Mint, 
states that the yield of the gold mines of the world in 1893 was in 
value about 155,522,000 dollars, and that this was only 14,951,400 
dollars less than the value of the average annual yield of both gold 
and silver in the quinquennials 1861-65; and only 35,309,000 
dollars less than that of the average annual yield of both gold 
and silver during the period 1866-73. Ifthe annual production of 
gold in 1894, as is probable, increases as fast as it has lately been 
increasing, it will very shortly be greater in value than that of both 
metals in the years immediately preceding the fall in the gold price 

* Address to Institute of Bankers by Mr. Goschen, 1883. 


+ Article in Contemporary Review, June, 1885, and Essays on Finance, by Mr. 
Giffen, Second Series, 1886. ? 
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of silver. At the same time the value of the silver produced in 
recent years has been about equal to that of the gold. 
The result is summarized in the following table :— 


DOLLARS, 


Average value of the world’s output of gold and silver, . j79 473 393 
1861-65 5 Ter 

Average value of the world’s output of gold and silver, 

1866-73 5 

Value of the world’s output of gold alone, 1893 : 

Estimated minimum value of the world’s output of gold ) 

alone, 1894 5 

Q 

J 


190,831,000 
155,522,000 
168,299,000 


Estimated minimum value of the world’s output of gold 


alone, 1895 183,842,000* 


Looking back to the history of the supply, it appears that the 
average annual production of gold, which had ranged from one or 
two millions to seven or eight millions sterling in the first half of 
the century, was between twenty-six and twenty-seven millions in 
the decade 1851-1860; between twenty-two and twenty-three 
millions in the decade 1861-1870; between twenty and twenty-one 
millions in the decade 1871-1880; and between twenty-one and 
twenty-two millions in the decade 1881-1890. In the last three 
years it has risen successively to 25, 26, and upwards of 27 millions.+ 
Of the whole stock of gold in the world, which is said by the 
well-known bimetallist, Mr. Herbert Gibbs. to be estimated at 
about£1,600,000,000 (of course a very rough estimate), no less than 
1,000 millions have been added since 1850. 

Against this enormous new supply we have to set the increased 
demand. To estimate the demand for the purposes of the arts is 
little more than guesswork, but there is no reason to suppose it 
proportionately greater in recent years than it was before 1870. 
Nor is it possible to estimate with any precision the amount which 
is hoarded either by Governments or individuals, whether in 
Europe or in the East. But it may well be doubted whether the 
gold used in the arts, or hoarded, or sent to the East is so 
absolutely lost to the markets of the world as to have no effect 
upon its value when used for purposes of currency. Some in- 
teresting observations of this subject will be found in Mr. Preston’s 
Report above referred to.§ 

[t is, however, not on these demands, but on the new and excep- 
tional demands for purposes of currency, that the bimetallists rest 
their case. Now according to their prize essayist these extraordi- 
nary currency demands since 1870 amount to a little more than 


* Report dated 12th June, 1894, pp. 57, 58. 

+ See Table quoted from Mr. R. Barclay by Sir G. Molesworth, in his pamphlet 
Silver and Gold, p. 123. 1 have quoted facts from this pamphlet where I can. It 
has received the prize of the Bimetallic League. 

t See Economist of September, 1894, page 1070. 

§ Pages 60 and following. 
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£100,000,000 — against the £1,000,000,000 additional supply.* 
Surely figures such as these fail to establish even a prima facie 
case in support of the alleged scarcity of gold. There would seem 
to be more danger of a plethora. To propose under such condi- 
tions to add to the material which forms our standard of value, as 
much in the shape of silver as would double its amount, is a pro- 
posal the need for which is certainly not proved. 

But, say the bimetallists, we can prove the mischiefs arising 
from the want of gold by an appeal to the fall in prices. This is 
often called “ appreciation of gold,” an expression which is objec- 
tionable for various reasons, and amongst others because it implies 
what is the chief point at issue, viz., that the phenomenon under 
consideration is due to something which has happened to gold. 
Let us therefore keep to the expression “fall of prices.” Now in 
order to prove their case the bimetallists have to show: 

First, that all gold prices, or nearly all, have fallen. 

Secondly, that the fall is due to a want of the standard metal. 

Thirdly, that the fall has been mischievous. 

I venture to think that not only have they not proved any one of 
these things, but that the presumption on each of these questions 
is against them. 

First, then, they have shown beyond doubt that since 1870 the 
wholesale gold prices of a very large number of articles sold in the 
free markets of the world have fallen very largely. It is unneces- 
sary to repeat the well-known details,f but it may be stated that, 
taking the average of the whole, these prices have fallen since 1873 
by something over a fourth, possibly by a third. But these are 
only the wholesale prices of moveable commodities sold in the 
great markets of the world; and sold, it may be observed in pass- 
ing, under circumstances in which gold is never, or hardly ever, 
given in exchange for any of them. But there are other classes of 
gold prices, which, if the fall of prices is due to want of the standard 
metal, must be equally affected by that want, of which the bi- 
metallist case makes no mention. These are : 

First, retail prices, in which some gold does occasionally pass, and 
which have certainly not fallen as much as wholesale prices. 

Secondly, prices of immovables, in other words, of land and 
houses, which will probably be found to have followed local demands. 

Lastly, the prices of labour and of service; in other words, 
wages and salaries. These have notoriously risen. It is needless 
for me to quote the reports of successive commissioners, or the 
results of the enquiries of statisticians on this point. The fact is 


* Silver and Gold, Sir G. Molesworth, p. 50. 


+ See ‘‘A Table of the Index Numbers used to show the Fall,” Sir G. Moles- 
worth’s pamphlet, p. 57. 
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notorious. Not only have real wages increased by a diminution of 
the price which wage-earners have to pay for the necessaries and 
comforts of life; but nominal wages measured in gold have risen 
also.* This, according to the recent careful investigations made 
by Mr. Little for the Labour Commission, is true not only of the 
wages of artisans but of the wages of agricultural labourers.t Now 
this is a business in which there is no doubt real and permanent 
depression, and in which the landowner and capitalist employer 
have suffered a great diminution of rent and profits. It is also a 
business in which the maintenance or rise of wages cannot be at- 
tributed to any such extraneous cause as the action of Trade Unions. 
This general rise of wages is a cardinal fact which alone is sufficient 
to negative the allegation that there has been an “ universal fall in 
prices” or “appreciation of gold.” 

But secondly, have the bimetallists proved that any such fall of 
wholesale prices of commodities as has occurred is due to a want of 
gold? Nothing of the kind. On the contrary, the hypothesis is 
open to a variety of answers, any one of which is sufficient to show 
on what an insufficient foundation it rests. 

In the first place, the fact above noticed that all gold prices have 
not fallen, raises a strong presumption against it. 

In the second place, there is a library of books, pamphlets, and 
articles written by able economists{ to show that there are amply 
sufficient causes relating to the commodities themselves to account 
for the fall in their gold price without any recourse to the hypothesis 
that gold has itself altered. Of these, those which have struck me 
most are articles by the late Professor Erwin Nasse, of Bonn, to 
whose writings my attention was called by the excellent papers he 
contributed to the Gold and Silver Commission.§ His papers on 
this subject are two articles on “The Fall in the Price of Commodities 
during the last Fifteen Years,” and one on “ The Final Report of the 
Gold and Silver Commission,”\ and I refer to them here because they 
seem to me to contain the best summary of the arguments on this 
part of the subject. They are especially valuable since he deals at 
length with the contention so much relied on by Mr. Giffen and the 
bimetallists who have followed him, that whilst improvements in 
production have gone on continuously from 1850 to the present 


* See for the most recent figures in the United States the ‘‘ Senate Report of the 
United States Senate on Prices and Wages,” No. 1,394, March, 1893, pp. 99, 100, 
177, 180, and 190. 

+ See ‘‘ Report of Labour Commission,” ¢, 7,421, 1894, p. 9, par. 4; and App., p. 
204 to 217. See especially par. 79. 

t Messrs. W. Fowler, Marshall, Le Roy Beaulieu, Forsell Laughlin, David A. 
Wells, Edward Atkinson, and others. 

$ See second Report App. No. VIL, p, 257. 

|| Jahrbiicher fiir National Ekonomic und Statistik. Fischer, Jena, 1888-9. 
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time, gold prices rose until 1872-3 and fell after that date. Professor 
Nasse points out that the great wars of the century, the Crimean 
War, the Austro-Russian War, the Franco-Austrian War, the Franco- 
German War, the American Civil War, and the Indian Mutiny, all 
took place in the earlier part of the period in question, and that the 
period since 1873 has been comparatively peaceful, leaving free 
scope to the employment of accumulating capital and of industry 
in the arts of production and transport; that the effect of improve- 
ments in production is cumulative; that both the chief building of 
railways and the development of railways already built in America 
and in India, in Russia and other parts of the world, have taken place 
in the later period; that the use of the Suez Canal and the greatest 
improvements and economies in ocean navigation have taken place 
since 1870; that improvements in European and American manu- 
facture preceded these improvements in transport, and that whilst 
the earlier improvements in manufacture affected finished products, 
subsequent improvements in transport brought into use large 
portions of the globe hitherto uncultivated, and thus largely 
reduced the cost of agricultural products—z.e., of food and raw 
materials, and through the reduction of the cost of raw materials, 
reduced still further the cost of manufacture—that the statistics of 
prices confirm this view, since they show that the cost of raw 
material rose much more than that of manufactured goods before 
1873, and since then has sunk much more. He further points out 
that the fall in the prices of different articles, so far from being 
uniform, differs very greatly indeed ; that the greatest fall has taken 
place in the case of those articles the supply of which are most 
affected by improvements in production and transport, whilst in 
some articles, in the case of which there has been no such improve- 
ment, there is no substantial fall. To this he adds that since 1870 
many nations, seeking to protect themselves against a fall of prices, 
have adopted a system of Protection which, as is well-known, if it 
at first secures a higher price at home, ultimately tends to glut, to 
over-production, and to low prices in free markets. It is of course 
impossible for me here to do more than glance at these arguments. 
But in face of considerations such as these it is idle to say that there 
is any proof whatever that the fall of prices since 1873 is due to the 
want of a sufficient medium of exchange. The presumption is all 
the other way. 

There is another line of argument of great importance which 
strongly supports this same view, to which bimetallists have hardly 
adverted. In one sense the “ quantitative theory ” of currency and 
prices, as it has been called, is no doubt sound. As gold is the 
standard of value, if there is a demand upon the whole stock of 
gold in the world which exceeds the supply, the value of gold must 
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at the present time, and that what evidence there is is in the 
opposite direction. But by the “ quantitative theory ” 1s generally 
meant something very different, viz., that the demands upon gold 
for currency purposes increase in proportion to the increase of 
commodities, of population, or of exchange. This is an entire 
mistake. It arises from confounding gold as a standard of value 
with gold as a medium of exchange. Gold is no doubt both the 
one and the other, but whilst it still continues to be the sole stan- 
dard of value, it has in the present conditions of business long 
ceased to be the chief ‘medium of exchange, and is constantly 
playing a less and less important part as a medium of exchange, 
both in this country and in the world generally. A demand for 
money, or for currency, or for a medium of exchange, is not a de- 
mand for gold. We do not pay our debts with gold, but with 
cheques, or other forms of credit. Credit is not, as is sometimes 
said, simply an economy of gold; it is a substitute for gold, and 
one which expands and contracts with the demand. Not one 
hundredth of the wholesale exchanges of this country are effected 
by the use of gold. Indeed, paradoxical as it may seem, it is often 
high prices which create money, and not money which creates high 
prices. When bimetallists attempt to deal with this argument, 
which they seldom do, they tell us that credit money, the money 
of the market and the city, bears some fixed and permanent pro- 
portion to gold. This is not the case. There is a constant and 
regular growth of credit money without any increase of the gold 
on which it is based. The most advanced nations use much less 
gold in proportion to their dealings than the less advanced nations ; 
aud we ourselves use less and less gold every day in proportion to 
our trade and business. Besides this secular growth of credit 
money, there are the temporary expansions and contractions of 
credit in what are called good and bad times, which bear no 
quantitative relation to the gold actually used. And ali this credit 
money, su lony us it exists, has precisely the same ettect for the 
time being on prices as gold has. 

Even of that very limited portion of the medium of exchange 
or money, which is known as “currency,” gold now forms a com- 
paratively small part. For instance, in Canada the whole amount 
of the currency, excluding fractional silver currency, is about 
£10,000,000, and the stock of gold about £2,400,000 ; in Belgium 
the currency is about £23,000,000, and the gold about £5,000,000 ; 
whilst Holland maintains a currency of £34,000,000 on a stock of 
gold of £5,700,000.* I have taken these countries as examples 


* See Report of Indian Currency Committee, pars. 67 to 98. The facts there 


stated deserve consideration by the upholders, if there still are any, of the Act of 
1844. 
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because they are solvent countries, with a gold standard and with 
currencies at par. 

The only gold used in wholesale dealings, and, indeed, in most of 
our retail dealings, is the gold kept as a reserve by the banks—a 
reserve necessary in order to insure confidence by enabling anyone 
who has a credit to get gold if he wants it, which he very rarely 
does. It would far transcend my limits to enter fully upon the 
character of these reserves—upon the various amounts which, 
under various circumstances, it is thought necessary to maintain— 
or upon the way in which they are replenished, especially as I 
have done so at length in another place.* It may be sufficient 
here to state that these reserves form the one and only connection 
between gold and wholesale prices, and that the recognized mode 
of increasing these reserves is by raising the rate of discount. 
Now, it is a notorious fact that these reserves have not only shown 
no diminution since 1873, but on the contrary have increased ; 
and it is an equally notorious fact that the rate of discount, 7.e., the 
means of procuring gold when wanted, has not been higher or more 
fluctuating since 1873 than it had been in previous years, but the 
contrary. It is, no doubt, perfectly true that the rate of discount 
fluctuates with the supply of and demand for money, and not with 
the supply of and demand for gold; and it is perfectly true that 
there may be an abundant supply of gold with either a low or a 
high rate of discount. But it is no less true that a deficient sup- 
ply of gold, such as js alleged to have caused the fall in prices, could 
not have occasioned that fall without making itself apparent in 
diminished reserves and an increased rate of discount. That no 
such facts have occurred is additional proof that the alleged 
scramble for gold is altogether an imagination. 

The “ scarcity of gold” scare becomes almost a joke when, as I 
write, I see the chief bimetallist organ in London groaning over 
the present glut of gold in the banks, and scolding Austria for not 
taking more gold off the market to complete the reform of her 
currency. The Bank of England alone, it seems, holds £39,000,000 
of gold against £28,000,000 held last year; the rate of discount is 
nowhere; and all this is simultaneous with prices still low and 
some falling, and with wheat under 20s. a quarter. 

But the bimetallists have another string to their bow. Silver 
prices, they say, have remained steady, or nearly so—in other 
words, gold has appreciated in terms of silver as much as in terms 
of commodities.t How can you explain this except by supposing 


* See Gold Credit and Prices, published by Cassell & Co., 1878. 
t See the well-known diagrams showing the correspondence of the price of 
silver and of commodities.—Sir G. Molesworth’s pamphlet, page 68. 
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that whilst silver and commodities have both remained stationary, 
it is gold which has risen in value with respect to both ? 

I have already shown that there are strong reasons for supposing 
that it is not changes in gold but changes in commodities which 
have caused the fall in wholesale prices. If this is so, the same 
thing is likely to be true of silver. And there are very good 
reasons for thinking that silver has fallen in value, rather than that 
gold has risen.* After the French and German demonetization of 
silver, that metal became a mere commodity in the markets of 
Europe, and became open to all the influences which affect an open 
market, whilst the same thing has not been the case with gold. 
The increased produce of silver from the mines is known to be very 
great. It is produced chiefly in America, and if not sold in America 
comes to Europe, London being the great market. The stock of 
silver in Europe upon which any increase in production operates is 
comparatively small; it consists of manufactured silver, of which 
we do not know the amount, and of silver money circulating at its 
silver value, which is probably not more than about £80,000,000. 
Upon this small stock, therefore, the increase of production has a 
very great effect. But it may be said the East is the great market 
for silver. Why did not the East take the cheapened silver and 
keep up its price, as Bagehot and others expected it would? Simply 
because other commodities which the East wanted had been cheap- 
ened as much as silver, and it was therefore no more profitable to 
export silver to the East than to export them. It may be added 
that it is probable that, in consequence of the increasing gold re- 
mittances due from India to England, the balance of liquidation 
has been of late years more and more against India; and that this 
balance has, since the rupture of the bimetallic tie, operated to de- 
press the gold value of the silver rupee, and to check the flow of 
silver to India. 

Considering all these arguments we may conclude, not only that 
the fall in the gold price of silver as well as of wholesale commodi- 
ties has not been proved to be due to any scarcity of gold, but that 
the probability, at any rate, is entirely the other way. 

This conclusion will help us to determine how far the bimetal- 
lists have proved their case that the fall in the prices of commodi- 
ties has been mischievous. Let us admit with them that rising 
prices stimulate, and that falling prices depress human energy, and 
that people may be in better spirits when they are getting twice 
the number of sovereigns than when they are getting twice the 
quantity of goods. But booms of all kinds are very doubtful 
blessings, and the boom which preceded 1872, coupled with the 
reaction from it, was probably one of the worst of commercial mis- 


* See ‘‘ Report of Gold and Silver Commission,” Part LI., pars. 50 to 70. 
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chiefs which this country has experienced. Whether we have yet 
entirely recovered from it may be doubted. But with that reaction 
we are not now concerned. We are concerned only with the fall 
of prices, and with that fall only so far as it is alleged to be due to 
currency causes. Now, if the fall in prices is due to a scarcity 
of the standard of value, we may at once admit that it is 
mischievous. Debtors, and all persons who have to make fixed 
payments, have to pay in goods more than they promised 
to pay, and they have no more goods to pay them with. But 
if the fall in prices is due, not to a want of gold, but to an 
increase in the quantity of gold, and to a diminution in the 
expenses of production and transport, then there is no such evil. 
People who have to make fixed payments have to pay more in 
goods, but they have more and cheaper goods with which to make 
the payments, whilst the community is better off by getting more 
goods with less eftort. This is the economic truth stated in the 
most general terms. Let us look at it a little more closely, as it 
concerns the wages of labour. It is notorious that wages have not 
fallen during the period in question. Money wages have, on the 
whole, risen ; whilst real wages, 7.c., the things which a wage-earner 
can buy with his money wages, have very largely increased. Even 
in agriculture, the most depressed of our industries, this is the case. 
Is this a state of things to be deplored? Is it not, on the contrary, 
exactly what we should expect in an advancing community, with a 
sound and stable standard of value? The material progress of 
mankind in science, in arts, in civilization generally, consists in 
getting a larger and ever larger result with the same expenditure 
of human effort. If there could be anything like an ideal standard 
of value, it would be a fixed quantity of human labour. When, 
therefore, we find that there have been improvements in production 
and transport such as the world never knew before, and that simul- 
taneously a day or a week’s labour, whether of brain or muscle, pro- 
duces to the worker a reward which, when measured in gold 
sovereigns, is as large as, or larger than he formerly received, and 
which, measured in the products which he requires for use in life, 
is much larger than he formerly received, is not such a fact evidence 
that the money standard has done its duty; that it retains its 
due proportion to human labour ; or at any rate that measured by 
human labour it has not appreciated? To me, I confess the 
strongest argument in favour of retaining our gold standard un- 
touched is the maintenance of the rate of nominal wages, and the 
rise in real wages; and the strongest arguinent against degrading 
that standard is that it would diminish the reward of labour, by 
increasing the price of the things which the labourer has to buy, 
without increasing his money wages in the same proportion. 
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So far from a fall in the gold price of wholesale goods being a 
proof that gold is an unstable standard, the truth is the other way. 
If, under recent conditions of transport and manufacture, there had 
been no such fall, we might well have doubted our standard ; and 
if it is the fact that there has been no fall in wholesale silver 
prices, it is a strong argument against the stability of a silver 
standard. 

We are now in a position to determine how far the bimetallists 
have made out their case for a change in our standard of value, 
and we may come to two conclusions: the one, that there is a real 
evil in the divergence of the gold and silver standards, though it 
has been much exaggerated; the other, that there is no proof of 
the instability of our own gold standard, or of any mischief arising 
from it. 

Let us now examine the proposed bimetallist remedy. The first 
question is whether it is practicable. On this point the bimetal- 
lists appeal, first to principle, and then to history. Their proposal 
is that all nations, or the chief commercial nations, shall come to 
an agreement to open their mints freely to both gold and to silver 
and make either of these metals when coined legal tender at a cer- 
tain fixed ratio. When this is done, everyone who has either 
silver or gold will, they say, be able to get it coined into standard 
money, and to pay his debts with either gold or silver, as the case 
may be, at the fixed ratio. An ordinary debtor will not, of course, 
do this. He will, as he now does, pay his debt by a cheque on his 
bankers. ‘The actual custody of gold and silver will remain, as it 
now is, with the bankers and bullion brokers. But everyone who 
has a debt to pay, and who has silver or a claim to silver, will be 
able, if necessary, to get his silver coined into standard money, 
which in any country of the bimetallic union must be received by 
his debtor in payment of his debt. If the gold price of uncoined 
silver is below the bimetallic ratio, he will pay in silver, and if the 
silver price of uncoined gold is below the ratio he will pay in gold. 
Thus the demand will always be thrown on the cheaper metal, and 
the bimetallic ratio will be preserved. 

This, as I understand it, is the bimetallic theory. The gist, 
and, so to speak, the sting of it, lies in what is supposed to be the 
effect of making a metal, or one of two metals, legal tender. There 
is nothing contrary to any principle of free trade or of justice in 
the free coinage of two, or of any number of metals. The question- 
able point is whether it is consistent with the true principle of free- 
dom of exchange to enable a debtor to pay, and to compel a 
creditor to receive, payment of a debt in either of two substances, 
instead of in one. Iam not disposed myself to insist on any priori 
objection of this kind. If a man is required to receive payment. of 
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his debt in silver when he has stipulated for payment of it in 
gold, or vice versd, there is obvious injustice. But if both parties 
have known what they were about in making the contract, there is 
no question of injustice, but simply one of convenience. Nor can 
I assert, with some economists, that a law cannot create or increase 
value. Surely by selecting a metal to be used as a standard, by 
admitting it to the exclusive privilege of coinage, and by enabling 
everyone to pay his debts in the metal so coined, a value is given 
to the metal which it would not possess without such law. So far, 
the bimetallists are right. Governments and laws can do some- 
thing towards creating or increasing value. But their powers are 
very limited. Ifthe Government of any great nation were to make 
aluminium or platinum its standard of value, to coin it freely, and 
make the coins legal tender, it would probably thereby raise the 
value of aluminium or platinum. But there are obvious limitations 
to this supposed effect of the law of legal tender. If any Govern- 
ment, or if all Governments together, were to do such a foolish 
thing as to attempt to make slate stones legal tender, or, in other 
words, to compel creditors to receive payment of their debts in 
slate stones, they might create confusion, but they certainly would 
not be able to add much value to slate stones, or to make them 
pass as current coin. The illustration may sound absurd; but. it 
is important, as we shall see hereafter, to recognize, as a matter of 
theory, that the law of legal tender has a very limited sphere 
within which it can operate. It has no absolute and unlimited 
power of conferring value. 

But the bimetallists do not rely on theory alone. Their strongest 
arguments are derived from history, and here they have, I admit, a 
good deal to say for themselves. They point to the well-known 
fact that so long as France retained her bimetallic system, the ratio 
of gold to silver in the markets of the world varied very little in- 
deed, and that the great divergence, between the two metals began 
when the French refused to coin silver. This fact is not denied, 
and it seems to me, in spite of all that Mr. Giffen has said, that, it 
is not to be easily explained away. France in the earlier part of 
the century freely took silver from other countries and was a silver 
country ; when the gold discoveries came she took gold and became 
a gold country, and in this way she maintained the balance between 
the metals. Whether her willingness to use either metal was the 
cause of her bimetallic law, or her bimetallic law the cause of her 
willingness to use either metal, may be an arguable point. But it 
seems to me to be beyond doubt that her bimetallist law was the 
form in which she expressed her willingness to take either metal, and 
impossible to assert that as such it did not have the effect attri- 
buted to it. Nor can I have any doubt that if any number of great 
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nations possessing among them stocks of both metals were really will- 
ing to use either the one metal or the other, and were to express 
their willingness to do so in the form of a bimetallic agreement, 
and if the men who compose those nations were willing to adhere 
to such an agreement, and to carry it out in their private transac- 
tions, it would have the effect of maintaining the ratio thus agreed 
on. But to say this is little more than to say that value is a matter 
of opinion and agreement, and that if all people agree to take one 
ounce of gold for sixteen ounces of silver, their agreement, so long 
as it lasts, will be effectual. 

Whether such an agreement is possible is another question. 
There has been an infinity of argument about the details of the 
history of the currencies of different nations. Volumes have 
been written on the questions whether Locke and Newton were 
right in the advice they gave the British Government; whether 
that advice was properly followed; whether Lord Liverpool was 
right in his famous treatise; whether the bimetallic ratio of 
16 to 1 in the United States was a proper ratio; whether the 
Government of that country was right in rejecting the free coin- 
age of silver on the resumption of cash payments; whether Ger- 
many and the nations which followed her did right in adopting 
gold, and finally whether France was right in closing her mints to 
silver. To discuss these questions properly would require infinite 
space ; nor, as it seems to me, are they really material. The lesson 
we have to learn from history is of a broader character. Until the 
beginning of the last century the nations of the world were un- 
certain in their choice of a standard. Some preferred gold, some 
silver. Our own Government, as is well known, at one time pre- 
ferred silver, and would gladly have kept it as the standard, but, 
for reasons which we need not examine, failed to do so. Nor is it 
necessary to enquire whether, if in each separate case each nation 
and government had done something different from what it did, the 
double standard and bimetallic ratio would have been preserved. 
The broad fact is that they did not do this; and that one and all 
have by degrees and at different times accepted gold. During the 
last century and the present, the prevailing tendency has been in 
the direction of gold. I do not care to distinguish too carefully 
between the habits of people and their laws, for I believe that in 
this, as in other matters, laws are effectual in proportion as they are 
in accordance with habit. Whether by habit or by law, or by both, 
gold has during the last two centuries been displacing silver. 
England has practically been a gold country since the beginning of 
the last century, and her practice has crystallized into a long settled 
law. Our own great colonies are monometallic gold countries. 
The United States, originally bimetallic, have also been practically 
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x gold country since their ratio of 16 to 1 sent their silver 
to France; they became legally monometallic in 1874, and they 
have recently emphatically declined to return to silver. Germany 
adopted gold definitely in 1871, and Scandinavia, Holland, and more 
recently Austria, have followed suit. France, with her bimetallic 
system, having first been a silver country, allowed her bimetallic 
system to act when it became a question of taking gold, but put 
an end to that system when there was a danger of its bringing her 
back to silver, and she is now a country with a gold standard of 
value. The nations of the Latin Union, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, 
and Greece, have followed France. Finally, the Government of 
India, the greatest silver country in the world, has, in closing its 
mints to silver, taken a step which would be meaningless and mis- 
chievous if it did not mean the final adoption of a gold standard. 
There is no possibility of mistaking this great current of habit and 
of legislation. It is all in one direction, viz., in the direction of a 
single gold standard. The bimetallists are fighting against the 
current of events in attempting to go back to silver. 

If this is a right view of history, it throws much light on the 
bimetallist view of legal tender. A law of legal tender may have 
been efficient when it was on the whole in accordance with the 
habits and tendencies of a people; it may have given effect and 
precision to those tendencies, and may have even modified them ; 
whilst at the same time a law of legal tender, if at variance with the 
habits and tendencies of people, may either have no effect, or only 
the effect of creating mischief and confusion. Suppose, for instance, 
that a law were adopted in England, making silver legal tender at 
a ratio of 16 tol. In the case of existing contracts the result would 
be a great deal of fraud and robbery ; and in the case of future con- 
tracts the result would probably be, as has already been the case 
both in London and New York, that contracts would, in spite of the 
law, be made in gold, and we should have a standard of value 
adopted by the people themselves side by side with a different legal 
standard of value imposed by law. 

There is ample reason, therefore, to doubt whether past history 
gives us any help towards the adoption of such a system of inter- 
national agreement as the bimetallists propose. No such system 
has ever existed in the past; and such bimetallism as has existed, 
has existed under very different conditions from those which now 
exist.* 


* It is no business of mine to defend the language of the second part of the Gold 
and Silver Commission, which is perhaps less cautious than could be wished ; but 
if the bimetallists who are so fond of quoting par. 107 would pay more attention to 
the condition mentioned in that par., viz., ‘‘ Jf the nations alluded to were to accept 
and strictly adhere to bimetallism at the suggested ratio,” and if they were also to 
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There are further reasons of no little weight against any attempt 
at an international agreement. It will be seen on looking at any of 
the agreements which have been proposed by bimetallists, that the 
matter is by no means a simple one, and that it would be necessary 
to have many subordinate stipulations tying the hands of the 
partners to the agreements in respect of the future management 
of their currencies. All such obligations are inexpedient, and 
might prove very inconvenient to us. It is said, indeed, that it 
will be the common interest of all nations to act upon such an 
agreement honestly. This may be so; but, if so, why tie their 
hands? Besides, nations often do what is contrary to their own 
interests ; and their notions of their own interests often differ. We 
think Free Trade good for ourselves and for the world ; and on this 
ground we made Free Trade treaties. But other nations do not 
agree with us ; and many of the most ardent advocates of Free Trade 
now believe that the cause has been more hindered than advanced 
by these treaties, We believe that it is much to our interest that 
everyone who has a claim on England should be able to cash it at 
once in London in gold. Other nations hoard gold or throw diffi- 
culties in the way of getting it. We believe a forced currency jus- 
tifiable only as an exceptional expedient. Other nations make it 
their constant practice. With all these differences is it wise to tie 
our own hands by an international agreement in so vital a matter 
as currency? It is not necessary to specify future differences which 
might arise under any such agreement. It is sufficient to know 
that such differences may arise. 

But there is one difference which stares us in the face at the 
present moment, viz., the question of a ratio. Bimetallists gener- 
ally shirk this difficulty, and wish to postpone it for consideration 
by a conference. As if a conference could settle a point on which 
the nations are at direct issue, and on which their interests are 
entirely at variance. The question of ratio is no subordinate one ; 
it is of the essence of the whole case. If we were all agreed about 
the ratio, there would be no necessity for anything further. If we 
are not agreed, no experts, no law, and no treaty can settle it. And 
it is a question which becomes more and more difficult every day. 
Mr. Courtney, with the candour and honesty whichalways distinguish 
him, proposes a ratio approaching to the present market ratio. But 
this would not be listened to by France or the United States. Mr. 
Cernuschi proposes the old ratio of 154 to 1, a prescription which 
has proved too strong for our most advanced bimetallists, since it 


pay full attention to the various qualifications contained in pars. 113 to 118 of the 
same part of the Report, they would no longer claim the monometallic members 
of the Commission as witnesses to the present feasibility of a bimetallic arrange- 
ment. Besides, much has happened since that Commission reported. 
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would mean that every man who owes twenty shillings in gold 
would be able to pay it with a fraction of that sum. Mr. Foxwell 
proposes a “climbing ratio,” beginning with something like the 
present ratio and rising by degrees to the old 15 or 16 to 1—a pro- 
posal which seems to me to combine the maximum of practical 
inconvenience with the maximum of injustice. If you cannot 
even propose a feasible ratio, how can you expect to maintain one ? 
A bimetallic agreement is really impracticable. 

If, then, it is not practicable, it is, perhaps, scarcely worth while to 
consider whether and under what circumstances it would be unjust 
—but the point should not be altogether passed over. If no existing 
contract is interfered with, and if in future dealings everyone fully 
understands what he is to pay and to receive, the adoption of the 
bimetallic standard would not, as it seems to me, cause injustice. 
Perhaps we may go a little further and say that if our present 
standard is now really rising or falling in value, it would not be un- 
just, even with respect to existing contracts, to take a step which 
would prevent it from rising or falling further. But here we are 
on very dangerous ground. If, on the other hand, the bimetallist 
agreement, by enabling the debtor to pay a smaller quantity of gold 
or requiring him to pay a larger quantity of silver than he has 
agreed to pay, alters the terms of existing contracts, if it raises 
prices without at the same time raising wages, or raises wages 
without at the same time raising prices, it will do gross injustice. 
In other words, any bimetallic ratio to be just must conform to the 
present ratio, or, in case of past contracts, to the ratio existing at 
the time the contract was made. How difficult, how impossible 
this is we have seen above. 

On the whole, we must conclude that the proposals of the bi- 
metallists are in the present state of the world impracticable, and 
would probably be unjust. Though their case has some plausi- 
bility and is not to be disposed of @ priori by the mere repetition of 
economic formule, yet on examination it breaks down; and in 
matters of currency, as well as in other matters, it remains true 
that laws cannot tie together in a fixed and permanent relation of 
value what natural conditions and human interests and habits 
have placed asunder. 

To resume, the bimetallists, as we said at the beginning, have to 
prove their case. How much of it have they proved ? 

They have proved that there has been a fall in the wholesale 
gold prices of certain commodities. 

But they have not proved that this fall is due to the divergence 
in the values of gold and silver. 

Nor have they proved that this fall is due to any failure in the 
supply of gold or to any defect in our gold standard. 
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Nor have they proved that this fall is on the whole mischievous. 

Further; they have proved that the divergence in value of gold 
and silver, the two great standards of the world, has worked and is 
working mischief. 

They have proved that under certain circumstances no longer 
existing, human laws by selecting one or other of these metals as 
materials for currency, and making them legal tender, have helped 
to give them a certain steadiness in relation to each other. 

But they have not proved that under existing circumstances it 
would be possible by any legislation or international agreement to 
tie the two metals together again, or to maintain the tie when 
made. 

‘* Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall, 
Not all the King’s horses or all the King’s men 
Can put Humpty Dumpty up again.” 

They have therefore failed both in establishing the case for a 
change of our gold standard, and in establishing a case for the 
remedy which they propose. 

Here my argument might end. But I cannot conclude without 
expressing a strong personal opinion that the remedy for this 
divergence of the standards is to be sought in another direction— 
viz., in the adoption of a single gold standard by the world. The 
tendency of past history seems to me to point in this direction. 
The immense convenience of one single standard of value, depen- 
dent on simple, natural conditions, is obvious. The largely in- 
creased supplies of gold during the last fifty years, which have 
scarcely intermitted and are now again on the increase, help to 
remove any difficulty which might arise from a scarcity of that 
metal. But the more important consideration is that the demand 
for gold as currency becomes proportionately less with advancing 
civilization. Gold continues to be the standard of value; but is ever 
more and more ceasing to be the medium of exchange. In advanced 
countries the proportionate number of exchanges affected by the 
use of gold is already very small, probably not one per cent., and 
becomes smaller every day, whilst in less advanced countries there 
is indefinite room for the expansion of credit. Gold forms an 
infinitesimal proportion of “money ” and a small proportion even of 
currency, and this proportion grows less. We pay with credit, 
and only in the very last resort with gold. Those who have not 
thoroughly mastered this great fact in modern business (and I 
know of no bimetallist and scarcely any English economist* who has) 

* IT except Mr. Henry Dunning Macleod, to whom and to whose works on Credit 
[ am proud to confess my own special obligations ; as well as to the late Professor 
Erwin Nasse of Bonn ; to Professor Taussig of Harvard, whose work on Silver 


T recommend -to all who are interested in these questions ; and to Mr, Edward 
Atkinson of Boston, whose writings are well known in this country. 
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are not competent to advise on questions of prices and of 
currency. 

At the same time, the goal is far off—patience and careful 
observation of circumstances will be absolutely necessary. A pre- 
cipitate step in the right direction may be as mischievous as a step 
in the wrong direction. In the meantime let us possess our souls 
in patience ; let us keep the standard which has served us so well ; 
and, above all, let us beware of self-confident reformers and their 


ingenious, but unsatisfactory, remedies. Such remedies may 


possibly raise nominal prices and even create a boom, but they can 
never reanimate a decaying industry, or be the foundation of true 
prosperity—whilst they are only too likely to rob creditors for the 
benefit of debtors, and to increase the profits of capital at the 
expense of labour. Let us answer the question I have placed at 
the head of this article with a decided negative. 


FARRER. 
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**Nay!” quoth the Sibyl, ‘* Trojan! wilt thou spare 

The impassioned effort and the conquering prayer ? 

Nay ! not save thus those doors shall open roll,— 

That Power within them burst upon the soul.” 

VirG., 4n. vi. 51. 

I RESPOND with pleasure to an invitation to give in this place a 
brief account of the drift of Psychical Research; of the direction 
in which studies which are now becoming too complex to be easily 
followed in detail seem to me to be tending. Opportunity is thus 
otfered for dwelling on several topics better suited to the pages of 
a literary Review than to the Proceedings of our Society. 

I will first say a few words upon the one dogma which that 
Society holds in corporate fashion; namely, the desirability that 
the methods of science should be extended as far as possible over that 
ill-explored realm which we have undertaken to survey. Secondly, 
I will sketch in a popular way the broad outlines of the results 
which in my view we are rapidly attaining, or have already attained. 
And, thirdly, I will attempt an equally general outline of the ethical 
and religious upshot of these discoveries. This paper, then, will 
not pretend to be a scientific exposition; but I shall hope that it 
may send some few readers to a study of the evidence contained in 
our Proceedings—in which we deal as carefully as we can with a 
subject which, had it been easy to treat scientifically, would 
probably have been so treated long before our day. 

Probably, I say, yet not certainly; for the opinion that we 
know as much of the main facts of the universe as we need 
to know has a deep root in the mind of man. In the Stone Age it 
probably met with no contradiction. And the official astronomer 
who declined to look through Galileo’s telescope has plenty of 
descendants still. Between the scornfully sceptical and the eagerly 
superstitious we have virtually had to create a public of our own. 
In this task we have at any rate moved faster than we had hoped ; 
and with the accession of sympathy an accession of evidence has 
come in. Our work was in fact so inevitable, the harvest was so 
ripe, that even the ill-equipped inquirer could hardly help bringing 
some treasure home ;—doGevet pév xpwri Baivwy, “addr poupidivov Fv. 
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There exists, however,one serious drawback to our obtaining active 
collaboration in the quarters where we most desire it. It is a 
drawback the full extent of which could hardly be recognized 
without actual trial; it may be lessened, I hope, by discussions 
like the present; but it cannot wholly disappear until our own 
preliminary work has gone further, and the canons of our inquiry 
have assumed a more settled form. 

I allude to the ever-growing dislike felt by the votaries of 
advanced and established sciences to the rude approximate work 
which has been needed in the infancy of every science ; and needed 
in greater degree as each new science involved a wider scope. It 
is the natural dislike of a railway-guard to turn backwoods- 
man, To understand it, one need only think of the difference 
between the popular conception of a man of science in the old days 
and now. The old idea of a man of science was of a man who 
groped into Nature. The new idea is of a man who may be trusted 
never to make mistakes. When Anaxagoras conjectured that the sun 
was a flaming stone as big as Peloponnesus, the hypothesis, though 
not accurately correct, was better than the previous hypothesis 
that the sun was a god. But a man accustomed to being right to 
five places of decimals can hardly like to be put back, I will not 
exactly say among the Seven Sages, but among the less precisely 
counted ignoramuses who preceded that distinguished group. 

Psychical Research is the left wing of Experimental Psychology ; 
and the present writer is no model of method, but a rash skir- 
misher on the left wing of Psychical Research. Yet surely there 
is an opposite danger also for Experimental Psychology in the 
temptation to cling too exclusively to the safe methods of sciences 
exacter than ours can as yet in reality be. Psychology, in fact, 
by becoming frankly experimental, is facing the crucial question 
whether she can claim any longer to be a science of the soul, or 
must acquiesce in becoming no more than a curious appendage to 
Neurology. Is that first alternative already abandoned? And, on 
the other hand, is it possible that more than the second can be 
achieved, if men will make only such experiments as admit of 
precise numerical results, such observations as laboratory apparatus 
can be contrived to record? Men who insist on electric lamps 
along their road will never reach the centre of Africa. 

But let me illustrate by a concrete example the kind of psycho- 
logical work, at once daring and circumspect, which seems to me 
to be the need of our age. Until a generation ago the study of 
hysteria from any quarter was for the most part avowedly and 
almost contemptuously superficial. By psychologists hysteria can- 
not be said to have been studied at all. Physicians, of course, sug- 
gested some rough-and-ready means of recognizing and of benefiting 
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hysteria; but the impression which they allowed the general public 
to receive was that a hysteric was a woman who pretended to have 
diseases which she had not; who told lies so cunningly that the 
less you listened to her the better; and who should be treated by 
some heroic moral method, or let severely alone. As for learning 
anything from a hysteric’s thoughts and sensations, they would as 
soon have thought of learning by staring into a crystal, or counting 
hallucinations and dreams. 

A very bold and resolute physician, Dr. Charcot, a very pene- 
trating and original psychologist, Dr. Pierre Janet, in Paris, with 
Drs. Breuer and Freud in Vienna, and others whom I cannot here 
enumerate, have changed all that. To keep to the psychological side 
alone, Dr. Janet for some ten years back has given the bulk of his 
time and attention to what might seem the most wearisome and un- 
promising of tasks. He has passed his hours in constant conversa- 
tion, daily intimacy, with a series of hysterics each more morbid 
and tiresome than the last. He has watched their every look and 
gesture; he has noted all they said, and sympathized with all they 
felt or seemed to feel. By automatic script and similar artifices he 
has reached the faculties which lay ignored beneath the shifting 
threshold of their disordered consciousness. As the result, we have 
his books on l’Automatisme Psychologique and l Etat mental des 
hystériques—books full of real psychological discoveries, destined 
to prove of ever-growing service to both the practical and the 
theoretical knowledge of mankind. An investigator of this type 
cannot indeed have the satisfaction of feeling that his work is in 
its nature complete and final, or that it will at once be recognized 
even by those whose judgment he most esteems, or that he has 
been able to reduce to a negligeable quantity the chances of error. 
Enough for such a man that he has had the deep delight of ob- 
serving facts never observed understandingly before; of decipher- 
ing and colligating obscure and distant phenomena; of knowing that 
here at last is opened a new avenue to truth, and that wiser men 
far hence shall overpass his footsteps along that unfrequented way, 

And now having thus criticized the work of others, I feel bound 
to throw my own baby out of the sledge for friendly wolves to 
worry as they will. I believe, then, that the central task of experi- 
mental psychology during the coming century will be the discussion 
of some such theses as the following, for which considerable evidence 
has already been laid before the world in the S.P.R. Proceedings 
and elsewhere. 

1. There exists in each of us a subliminal self; that is to say, a 
certain part of our being, conscious and intelligent, does not enter 
into our ordinary waking intelligence, nor rise above our habitual 
threshold of consciousness, into our supraliminal life. 
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2. This subliminal self exerts supernormal faculties—faculties, 
that is to say, which apparently transcend our known level of evo- 
lution. Some of these, as hyperzsthesia, or keener sensibility,— 
hypermnesia, or fuller memory,—seem to be extensions of faculties 
already known. Others, however, altogether exceed our supra- 
liminal range of powers ;—as telepathy, or direct knowledge of other 
minds; telesthesia or direct knowledge of distant facts (called 
also clairvoyance); retrocognition, or direct knowledge of past 
facts, and precognition, or knowledge, direct or inferential, of 
facts in the future. These faculties apparently do not depend for 
their exercise upon either the world of matter or the world of 
ether, as by us perceived or inferred. They imply a vital or trans- 
cendental environment; some world in which, as wellas in the 
material and in the ethereal world, we must ourselves be existing. 

3. This subliminal knowledge and faculty, apprehended or exer- 
cised beneath the threshold of ordinary consciousness, may be 
made in part supraliminal, or conveyed to our consciousness above 
the threshold, by means of sensory or motor automatism. Sensory 
automatism comprises apparitions, auditions, and like phenomena, 
whether spontaneously arising, or induced by crystal-gazing and 
cognate methods. Motor automatism comprises automatic writing 
and trance-utterance, with other phenomena too complex for 
description here. By all these means messages are conveyed from 
the subliminal to the supraliminal self; messages which may have 
arisen in the subliminal self, or may have been inspired by other 
minds. 

4. In the aforesaid transcendental environment, where telepathy 
operates, many intelligences may affect our own. Some of these 
are the minds of living persons; but some appear to be dis- 
carnate, to be spirits like ourselves, but released from the body, 
although still retaining much of the personality of earth. These 
spirits appear still to have some knowledge of our world, and to be 
in certain ways able to affect it, sometimes by guiding the sensi- 
tive’s brain, or voice, or hand, as in trance-utterance or in automatic 
script, and sometimes by employing his organic energies in ways 
more directly affecting his material environment. 

5. The messages which reach us from beneath the threshold, 
whether inspired by our own subliminal selves or by external in- 
telligences, although mixed with much of triviality and confusion, 
are on the whole concordant, and on the whole coincide with such 
intellectual and moral inferences as we may logically draw from 
the actual observation of telepathy, and of other supernormal 
powers. 

To most readers, of course, all this will seem the wildest specula- 


tion. Yet these theses are not the mere offspring of my own, 
VOL. XXIV. 13 
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or of anybody’s, brain. They have been suggested and supported 
by direct observation, direct experiment, and by further and better 
observation and experiment they must stand or fall. I cannot 
attempt to defend them in detail in this brief paper. I can only 
suggest some reflections which may show that these hypotheses are 
not so presumptuous as they seem ; that theories of this type must 
needs be seriously discussed so soon as experimental psychology 
shall endeavour to bridge certain gulfs of mystery across which no 
solid piers have ever yet been thrown ;—which only Religion and 
Metaphysic have overswept, “ with one waft of the wing.” 

Take first that mystery—so primarily important, so seldom 
faced—as to the potentialities of the primal germ. Put back that 
starting point of our terrene being as far as you will; put it 
back to the realm of protozoa, to some strange mobility of carbon- 
compounds in a tropic sea. At whatever point you take it, in its 
potentialities, in its receptivities, all its future was implicit—a 
future which even now has, one may say, but just begun. It is 
usual to assume that that germ’s possibilities were somehow 
limited to terrene existence, and evocable wholly by terrene needs. 
But by what needs? and to what stimuli from the molecular en- 
vironment, to what vibrations from the solar ray, was that carbon- 
compound destined from all eternity to react? To some such 
stimuli it must needs react if it is to endure at all. There will be 
faculties, that is, which the mere struggle for existence must mani- 
festly foster; and there will be bye-products of evolution also; 
collaterally resulting, as we suppose, from the development which 
that actual struggle for life demands. 

For the pre-human and for the savage ages of terrene history, 
this explanation seems to suffice. But as civilization advances— 
and civilization is a thing of a brief yesterday and almost limitless 
to-morrows,—these bye-products of evolution constantly rise in im- 
portance as compared with the primary products ; until the highest 
human lives now known to us are largely absorbed in thoughts 
and pursuits which are quite alien from the primary purposes of 
terrene evolution, or even militate directly against them. To a 
Paul or a Spinoza all such purposes and their appropriate acts had 
sunk into the background of existence almost in the same way as 
the nutritive processes have sunk for all of us into the background 
of our muscular and nervous life. And in this direction lie the true, 
the permanent ideals, to which all else on earth is prelude and pre- 
paration. Conceive what it must be to be a Newton, a Plato, a Virgil, 
and no human difficulty can seem serious except the difficulty of 
our becoming men like these. The troubles which at present en- 
gross humanity—disease and poverty, misrule and war—what are 
they but worries of the nursery? In a few thousand years at 
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most, science and sense, “eugenics” and arbitration, may have 
overcome them all. And then all the aspirations of the millions 
of years of our adult race, all the “ever-highering eagle-circles ” of 
the swoop and soar of man, may be directed towards objects no 
longer material; may be absorbed in no immediate and terrene, 
but in a cosmic and infinite desire. 

Forecasts such as these are not superfluous, if we are to form any 
well-reasoned guess as to the true nature of that original germ 
with which our discussion began. For the view that that germ 
was adapted for purely terrene ends was itself but a theoretical in- 
ference from what we have seen it thus far accomplish. There is 
nothing to prevent us from forming any other hypothesis on the 
matter, if it should better suit the facts; from supposing, for 
instance, with Plato, that all life descends from a region where the 
human soul at least has had experience of powers wider than those 
to which incarnation for a season narrows her ; powers towards the 
recovery of which she obscurely struggles “in this body, which is 
her tomb.” 

I have elsewhere dwelt upon the modern form which may be 
given to Plato’s well-known argument that the knowledge which 
the soul possesses here is mainly reminiscence, and that her facul- 
ties indicate by their very nature that she has derived them from 
an antecedent existence, and from an ideal world.* I have urged 
that it will be found as impossible to explain these newly-realized 
faculties on the hypothesis that they have had a terrene origin, 
and are exercised in the environments which we know, as it would 
be toexplain the «imaginal characters in a larva without the know- 
ledge that it sprang from a perfect insect, and is itself destined to 
fly free in air. 

And indeed the medium, the environment, in which telepathy 
and kindred powers must be deemed to operate is not one invented 
for the occasion. It is one which Religion and Philosophy have 
claimed as the deepest truth, and which Science has distantly 
saluted as an unprovable possibility. It is the realm where long 
ago Philosophy located Thought and Mind, and Religion the Soul 
and God. 

Science, indeed, has never claimed that she could conjecture 
beforehand how many distinct but coexisting environments may 
now surround us, or may have surrounded the source from which 
our life was drawn. Her own history has been one of constantly 
widening conceptions; conceptions which, widen them as she will, 
can never embrace the infinity of the All. For a long time no 
other than a molecular, or rather a molar, environment was so 
much as suspected by man; and I have tried elsewhere to show 


* Science and a Future Life (Macmillan, 1893). 
13* 
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that but for the high development of the sense of sight—itself an 
unpredictable accident in the germ’s career—ethereal radiation 
might have remained undiscovered even by scientific minds, and 
an imaginary necessity of molecular transmission might have been 
erected into a law of the universe.* And in actual fact the funda- 
mental distinction between the two worlds in which we live was 
still uncomprehended by Newton himself. 

But through those times of ignorance still shone the Ray ; and 
gradually, as one discovery has followed another, the vibrations of 
an incognisable ether have become for us as the truths most exactly 
known, the fixed points and eternal landmarks in a new-old encom- 
passing world. 

Somewhat similar has been the case with this vital, this trans- 
cendental environment. Mind, Will, Consciousness, Spirit, these 
have always been realities to us, although they were for many ages 
as vaguely apprehended, as confusedly mingled with forces on other 
planes as were once the electric current and the solar ray. Yet 
always Mind, more profoundly than the ray itself, agitavit-molem, 
has stirred the mass of things. And like Newton dispersing light 
through his hole in the shutter, our psychology is just beginning 
to analyze into its elements the living personality which till now 
has baffled us by the very intensity of its glare. 

With the spectrum of incandescent substances we can deal in 
various ways. Burning some compound in our own laboratories, 
we can discern of what elements it is composed, and can change, if 
we choose, some of its dark lines for bright ones, adding to it for 
our practical purposes such new elements as we will. And with the 
solar spectrum itself we can push our knowledge, by help of bolo- 
meter, or fluorescent liquid, or sensitized plate, below the red, above 
the violet end, into regions of rays which no senses born with us 
have enabled us directly to discern. 

This metaphor of the spectrum is singularly apt for the range of 
human consciousness also. In that imaginary spectrum, too, we 
can by artifice exchange dark bands for bright ; in that, too, we can 
by artifice push our ordinary, our supraliminal knowledge into re- 
gions of dark rays--rays which carry up to us, as a rule, no percep- 
tible message from the source of energy within. 

There is, indeed, no reason to assume that the whole range of 
our perceptions and faculties will habitually be included in our 
consciousness above the waking threshold. To identify that with 
ourselves is a mere assumption ; and may be just such an assumption 
as a somnambulist makes when, with his narrowed but still coherent 
consciousness, he repeats the tasks of every day, unaware of his 


* Proc, SPR, Vol. viii., p. 554 (Kegan Paul & Co.). 
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own larger life, ignoring all interference, and unable even to see by 
a candle which he has not lighted himself. In like manner my 
own waking consciousness may embrace only such part of my 
whole range of faculties as it has been useful for my ancestors to 
keep under immediate control in their struggle for terrene exist- 
ence. Thus my brain may be supporting far more of conscious- 
ness than I know; and the range of perception which rises above 
the threshold—the spectrum, as I call it, of my supraliminal con- 
sciousness—may merely have been determined by natural selec- 
tion. 

For ordinary men the range of this supraliminal spectrum, as a 
whole, like the range of each of the perceptions or faculties which 
compose it, is of a fairly constant length, varying slightly in differ- 
ent individuals and at different times. At the red end (so to say) 
consciousness disappears among the organic processes, At the 
violet end it fades away among those “ inspirations of genius ” which 
come to us on rays of such high refrangibility that the inner eye 
can seldom catch them aright. For no one is this normal spec- 
trum entirely continuous. For all there are dark lines, where 
intercepting vapours have absorbed or dimmed the ray. In the 
hysteric these dark belts are so broad that scarcely light enough is 
left for the conduct of life. For the hysteric patient has commonly 
lost the due supraliminal control of much both of motor and sen- 
sory faculty. Her visual field is contracted, her muscular power 
impaired, her memory clouded and narrowed down, either to some 
one haunting recollection, or to the trivial incidents of the d: y. 
Yet even to this scattered and disintegrated personality, where :o 
much that should have remained above the unstable threshold has 
sunk below it, our new psychological artifices can now bring hope 
of restoration. By a judicious use of suggestion, of hypnotism, of 
automatic script and gesture, muscular powers can be recalled, 
and senses revivified, and memory evoked from latency, until the 
dark vaporous bands across the hysteric’s spectrum have been dis- 
sipated by a quickening of her central energy and inward glow. 

Of such practical service may be the task of restoring a normal 
spectrum which some disease of personality has barred with cloud. 
But for our present purposes the main interest lies in the prolongu- 
tion of the normal spectrum, by what I have termed automatic 
artifices, beyond its usual limit at either end. In the infra-red 
direction self-suggestion leads us to increased powers over the 
organic processes ; to psycho-therapeutics, to stigmatization, and to 
much on which I cannot enter here. All these faculties, indeed, 
are in some sense continuous; and I will ask that the two ends of 
my spectrum may be supposed to meet at infinity. Beyond the 
violet end lies the region of telepathy, teleesthesia, and kindred 
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powers. Thence come those messages of various types, whose 
evocation, collection, analysis, as yet has barely begun.* The 
artifices by which these messages are obtained are purely empirical, 
and are sometimes of almost childish simplicity. But the more 
empirical, the more simple they are, the more promising also; since 
one cannot but suppose that further experience will suggest many 
other methods. Meantime who can tell under how thin a veil 
Nature’s secrets may be concealed? Who would have guessed, for 
instance, that the mere gaze into a speculum—crystal or pool of 
ink or ball of glass—would suftice to externalise, for many seers 
some hidden vision, and to bring to their sight the inward picture 
which otherwise would have vanished away unknown? But who 
would have guessed either that a fragment of uranium glass placed 
in the darkness beyond the violet end of the solar spectrum would 
glow, in Lord Kelvin’s words, “ with a mysterious altered colour of 
a beautiful tint, revealing the presence of invisible rays by con- 
verting them into rays of lower period ” ? Our psychical fluorescence 
is a still subtler thing ; and some of the rays which these artifices 
render visible to us are of the “light which never was on sea or land.” 
They bear traces, that is, of no terrene origin; and as astronomers 
have learnt to compare the spectra of the heavenly bodies with the 
kindled metals of their own laboratories, so we too may someday 
learn to measure the affinity of the spark within us with remote 
and radiant souls. 

These high possibilities should be grasped once for all, in order 
that the dignity of the quest may help to carry the inquirer through 
many disappointments, deceptions, delays. But he must remem- 
ber that this inquiry must be extended over many generations : 
nor must he allow himself to be persuaded that there are short 
cuts to mastery. I will not say that there cannot possibly be any 
such thing as occult wisdom, or dominion over the secrets of 
Nature ascetically or magically acquired. But I will say that every 
claim of this kind which my colleaguesor I have been able to examine 
has proved deserving of complete mistrust ; and that we have no 
confidence here any more than elsewhere in any methods except 
the open, candid, straightforward methods which the spirit of 
modern science demands. 

The true interest, it seems to me, lies not in any such chimerical 
claims, but in watching the slow degrees by which each section of 
our evidence, as it becomes established on a firmer basis, points 
always more significantly towards the existence of a telepathic 
communion not only with embodied but with disembodied souls. 


* For specimens of automatic messages see chapters on Sensory Automatism 
(S.P.R.Proc., Part xxiii., Vol. viii.) and on Motor Automatism (Part xxiv., Vol. 
ix.), and various other papers. 
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Take first the spontaneous apparitions which formed the main 
subject of Phantasms of the Living ; apparitions coinciding with the 
death, or with some critical moment in the life, of the agent, or 
person whose phantom the percipient sees. The recent “Census 
of Hallucinations ” conducted in England by Prof. Sidgwick, on a 
group of 17,000 persons taken at random, and whose results are set 
forth in the just published Part xxvi. of the S.P.R. Proceedings, 
has, I trust, finally established what may be called the preliminary 
statistical fact that a causal connection of some kind must exist 
between the death at a distance and the apparition of the dying man. 
The precise nature of such connection may of course be variously 
explained ; but the fact that it does exist (and this is a cardinal 
observation in telepathy) I must venture to describe as proved, 
until some still wider and more careful inquiry shall have super- 
seded that which Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick and their Committee 
have laboriously made. Now it is for obvious reasons very hard to 
find instances of apparitions after death which are evidential in the 
same sense as apparitions at the moment of death. In the one 
case there is a marked coincidence, which admits of statistical 
treatment, and may be definitely shown to be beyond the limits 
of chance. When, on the other hand, the person whose phantom 
is seen has passed beyond our knowledge, it can only rarely be 
possible that the circumstances of his appearance should prove that 
there was more at work than the subjective action of the percipient’s 
brain. The reality of apparitions of the dead is therefore not a matter 
whichacensusof persons taken at random is likely by itself to be able 
to demonstrate. One has to seek for specially clear and significant 
cases wherever they may be found. But though the main con- 
clusion is thus reached by two separate steps, those steps follow 
each other plainly enough. Most fair-minded persons, I think, 
who study the Report of Prof. Sidgwick’s Committee (as well as all 
the former evidence to the same effect), will be convinced that 
there are true apparitions of dying men. And few persons who 
hold this belief, and who also study the collections of apparitions of 
so-called dead men which have appeared in our Proceedings (as 
wellas in the Report of the census itself), will long refuse to believe 
that the living impulse which projects these phantoms can and 
does operate unenfeebled after the shock of death. 

But a much fuller mass of material, with fresh difficulties of its 
own, is afforded by the Automatic Writings, whose bulk steadily 
grows, and which we are now much better able to analyse than 
was the case a few years ago. The great majority, indeed, of these 
writings are merely trivial and dreamlike, and even when they reach 
a higher level, and assume to proceed from departed persons, it is 
by no means easy to make sure that any facts which they contain 
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may not have been at some time known to the automatist, so that 
the whole message may have originated in his subliminal self. 
Canons of evidence, however, can be gradually constructed ; and the 
reader will find it hard to explain many of the messages recorded 
in recent numbers of our Proceedings without some hypothesis at 
least as difficult as that which those automatic writings themselves 
consistently aftirm. 

Then come the utterances and the varied phenomena of truce. 
To those who have witnessed in the midst of modern life the true 
analogue of the Sibylline access described of old ;—non voltus, non 
color unus, Non comptue mansere comae ;—it may well seem as 
though here were the most manifest link and most intimate comrade- 
ship between the seen and unseen worlds. And nothing, as I hold, 
in our experiments has been of greater value than those trance- 
phenomena of Mrs. Piper, already so familiar to students of our 
Proceedings. The question there has been whether that trance—of 
whose genuineness and supernormal faculty there can for us be no 
further question—represented a mere modification of the sensitive’s 
own personality, or really implied the incumbency and possession 
of disembodied souls. As the case proceeds it is the latter hypo- 
thesis which confirms itself; and this line of evidence, at least as 
strongly as any other, points to a direct communion across the 
gulf of death. 

It is oftenest in connection with trance that we come upon those 
“ physical phenomena” which have been often fraudulently simu- 
lated, and often contemptuously misunderstood, but into which the 
mental phenomena which we have been discussing do nevertheless 
intelligibly blend. For indeed there is no impassable line of 
demarcation between the slightest control by a spirit of a living 
man’s brain or hand, and such violent phenomena as have often 
been thoughtlessly held to contravene immutable physical laws. 

If a spirit is to control even my inmost and most impalpable 
thought, he must needs in some way modify the cells or the mole- 
cules of my brain. And even if he does this in some sort indirectly, — 
if he affects my spirit and then my spirit affects my brain,—there is 
little difference as regards the practical effect. The spirit external 
to me has done something or other as the result of which certain 
molecular movements at least have taken place within me. It 
may be that these brain-molecules are the most easily affected,—— 
have been trained, so to say, to such selective treatment by their con- 
nection with my own spirit. But if that external spirit can modify 
my brain he can of course move other parts of my body in such ways 
as my brain is accustomed to move them. And also—now comes 
the most hazardous step—he can perhaps do something more. He 
can perhaps utilize my body’s vital force in ways which my brain 
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has never learnt to employ. We are again thrown back upon that 
insoluble question of the potentialities of the primal germ. We 
have no means of knowing @ priori what effect upon matter can 
be achieved by the forces of a human body, when manipulated 
with more than terrene insight and experience. These novel 
extensions of the body’s power may in themselves look trivial 
enough. There is no more of visible grandeur in the flight, say, 
of an apparently untouched object through the air than there is in 
a wag of my finger. It is a mere question of what kind of power 
such a movement implies. If you had never seen anything but 
inanimate matter, the sight of a living organism wagging a finger 
would be impressive enough. And if you have hitherto only seen 
living organisms controlled by their inhabiting intelligences, and 
moving objects in obvious contact, it is impressive enough to see 
an organism controlled by an external intelligence, and moving 
objects with which no contact of any known kind exists. 

The arguments which occurrences like these supply for the 
doctrine of man’s survival are no doubt indirect. But it can be 
readily imagined how the gross and staring cogency of phenomena of 
this type may be so interwoven with the subtler impressiveness of 
automatic writing that the ascription of both performances together 
to an external intelligence—an unembodied spirit—may become 
indefinitely more convincing than if either of them had stood alone. 

I could add many other examples to show how each of our lines 
of experiment points to man’s survival of death, as surely, I think, 
as each new find of Galileo’s telescope pointed to the truth of the 
Copernican system of the heavens. But the reader, perhaps, will 
already understand me when I say that to me one of the most con- 
vincing characteristics of this long demonstration lies in the gradual 
and converging methods by which it is even now being accomplished. 
One phenomenon after another has bridged the interval between 
the familiar materialistic synthesis and a belief in a spiritual world. 
One inference after another has borne the voyager as on an ocean- 
current towards that unearthly legendary shore. 

Writing some eight years ago, at a time when I hardly ventured 
to formulate the conclusion which some of us divined, I said that 
our strange voyage had discovered a Sargasso Sea. Our confused 
and intertwining mass of evidence reminded me of that tract of 
weed-choked ocean which bewildered the mariners about the 
middle of Colunbus’s westward way. I will now change the meta- 
phor, and compare our quest to the Northmen’s ancient discovery 
of America by way of Greenland and the north-western isles. Like 
those sailors we have been led insensibly onwards, and never far 
from shore. Like thei we have lighted, not on their “ Earthly 
Paradise” of Vinland, but on the hidden goal of a still older em- 
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prise ;—and have come upon it so silently and imperceptibly that 
some of our shipmates themselves can hardly credit that we indeed 
have sighted that New World of many dreams. 

Beyond us still is mystery ; but it is mystery lit and mellowed 
with an infinite hope. We ride in darkness at the haven’s mouth; 
but sometimes through rifted clouds we see the desires and creeds of 
many generations floating and melting upwards into a distant 
glow; “up through the light of the sea by the moon’s long-silvering 
ray.” 

To these precursory glimpses I must devote the space which 
remains to me; to the flashes of distant illumination which those 
messages from the unknown may shed through mist and blackness. 
upon the life of men. 

This is a speculative, a hazardous task ; but, nevertheless, on two 
grounds I think that it ought to be undertaken. In the first place, 
I cannot aftirm that our studies have yet gained the right to refuse 
an answer when it is asked, as is so often the case, what is their 
possible scope and upshot, their ultimate effect upon the life of 
man. To such a question the astronomer would be justified in 
replying simply, “I am seeking truth ;” for all men know already 
that when he seeks he finds. But the day must have been when 
the earliest star-gazers did well to answer, “ We do not only gaze 
idly into the heavens; we seek a lodestar which may guide far 
across the wintry sea.” 

And in the second place I think that there does actually exist a 
remarkable amount of concordance of the best attested messages 
among themselves; and of all those with the inferences indepen- 
dently deducible from the law of telepathy. Those readers who 
find in our strange results only a moral as well as an intellectual 
triviality and incoherence, may be invited to note the form in 
which this automatic teaching shapes itself; with no more guidance 
from me than is needful to bring out the logical dependence of its 
various stages upon the central idea of a post-terrene evolution 
and transparent intercommunion of souls. 

And what kind of place, then, in our general scheme of beliefs, 
is it probable that any view resulting from these automatic utter- 
ances will fitly occupy? It may be an addition, we may at any 
rate affirm, to Natural, but not to Revealed Religion. By Revealed 
Religion I here understand such statements of spiritual law as 
claim to have been inspired by some authority higher than human. 
By Natural Religion I understand such ethical or spiritual beliefs 
or emotions as are excited in our minds by reflection upon the 
Universe, and upon the life existing therein. 

Now the claim to revelation, to divine or infallible authority, is 
rarely met with in automatic script; and when met with should be 
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rejected as the vainest of follies. It should surely suffice us if we 
can eatch the utterance of men made in like fashion with ourselves, 
but who have already undergone that illuminating transition which 
we also must presently undergo. 

But while Revealed Religion is thus laid wholly out of the ques- 
tion, it is plain, on the other hand, that for Natural Religion a single 
message from beyond the grave, or the discovery of a single scien- 
tific law affecting our spiritual as well as our material environment, 
might supply the very nucleus or backbone around which all her 
hopes and needs could form and cling, At present Natural 
Religion resembles a glorified International Law. The jurist may 
involve the jarring nations in a Gordian knot of balanced equities ; 
but he knows that at any moment a Napoleon may cut that knot 
with the sword. The priest of Natural Religion may explain how 
the universe should satisfy and exalt us; but he is obliged to 
assume as his first datum that the Universe is fundamentally good. 
And how can this be known? Who can assure us that behind the 
splendid pageant there may not lie some non-moral scheme of 
things, implying and enforcing the nothingness of man? The 
prospect, indeed, has darkened as time has rolled on. Philosophy 
and poetry are no longer allowed to arrange man’s destiny as they 
will. In the last resort it is to Science that they must appeal ; and 
Science has thus far looked but coldly on the conception of a world 
which no observation can reach, and where our known laws—which 
are all of them material laws—can operate no more. 

Now, however, the outlook at last is changing. In telepathy we 
have the first indication of a cosmic law whose operation is not 
obviously, or even presumably, confined to the material world. We 
have at last a stable standpoint from which Natural Religion may 
move mankind. And it becomes possible that Natural Religion— 
by discovery of further laws of cognate import—imay be developed 
into a scientific religion : into a scheme where Science shall offer a 
satisfying answer, not only to the external and practical, but also 
to the profound and inward desires and questionings of men. 

Those world-old questionings and desires—infinitely various in 
personal quality, in historical succession, in relative intensity do 
nevertheless run for all men into certain unchangeable channels. 
Holding to their essentials, neglecting their temporary forms, we 
may roughly class them for our present purpose under four prin- 
cipal heads, according as they bear on Duty, on Prayer, on Im- 
mortality, or on God. 

Men have pondered as to the content and the sanction of morals: 
how they ought to act, and on what ground, and with what end in 
view. They have speculated as to the possibility of obtaining aid, 
material or spiritual, from an unseen world. They have wondered 
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what that world might reserve for themselves; and under what 
laws or lawgiver it lay. On each of these points in turn we must 
now ask whether Telepathy and Autoimatism, regarded as mutually 
interpretative, mutually corroborative, have any light to throw. 

But first of all I must postulate two propositions which do not 
indeed depend on telepathy alone, but which are yet so intimately 
concordant with that law, and so strongly supported thereby (as 
well as by direct evidence of their own), that I must here inevitably 
treat them as falling within my argument’s scope. In the first 
place, I have already claimed in this paper that we have already 
adequate evidence that telepathy does not operate between living 
or embodied minds alone, but operates also between the so-called 
dead and the living, between discarnate and incarnate souls. This 
ineans that in some form or other our lives and memories survive 
the tomb. And rising again to a still vaster theme, to the thought 
of that moral evolution without which our Cosmos would be a 
Chaos: here, too, it is telepathy which helps us to formulate its 
fundamental law. For if that law be a law of intercommunion, 
experience gives us ground for trusting that it must also necessarily 
be a law of progress. For, indeed, our education, our civilization 
on earth, are based upon the fact of experience that from the 
ordered contact and conjunction of higher and lower natures good 
rather than evil on the whole will spring. The lower is raised more 
often than the higher sinks. The tendency of such combinations 
is toward an ever-increasing storage of moral power; something 
from the ocean of virtue—ré rAéov réAayos rod xahod—is indrawn and 
incorporated into those meeting souls. All that is needed then for 
the future of the Universe is that this law should last for ever. 
Then let the energy of sun and galaxy be dissipated as it may, 
if only from the gravitation and encounter of ever-unifying souls 
is ingarnered an ever profounder possession of some primal and 
inexhaustible good. 

With these great laws premised, let us turn to the discussion 
of the first of the four questions suggested above, the influence, 
namely, of our telepathic theory upon the ideal and the sanction 
of Duty. 

Its general influence on the ideal of duty is obvious at a glance. 
It will be in the direction which moral reforms must always take; 
the insistance on inwardness and reality, as opposed to that mere 
accomplishment of external functions which is all that Law and 
Society are able to exact. The mere knowledge that mind is ever 
thus speaking to mind must needs be a perpetual summons to a 
willing transparency and an intimate truth of soul. 

This conviction, indeed, is at once ideal and sanction; it shows 
us at once our duty itself and the mechanism of its enforcement. 
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Those who put aside all thought of a life to come are wont to say 
that our growing sensitiveness to each other's opinion is enough in 
itself to serve as an effective determinant to altruistic action here. 
I do not desire to press the point that this deterrent might become 
indefinitely stronger if men should come to recognize that speech 
can be no longer counted upon as an effective armour for the con- 
cealment of thought; that to the eye of the sensitive (as in several 
cases already recorded in the S.P.R. Proceedings), the inner nature 
will shape itself in visible sign or picture, and the things hidden 
be plain to know. 

But if we extend our views beyond this earth, if we admit a con- 
tinued action of telepathy in a spiritual world, the scheme of re- 
tribution becomes clear indeed. It may be said that’ it is the 
immortality and not the telepathy which here supplies the effective 
spur. No doubt, just as “any one can govern with a state of siege,” 
so the belief in a future life supplies a reserve of power on which 
any moral sanction that you chvose can readily be based. Yet 
how inadequately, how clumsily, has that power been used in the 
past! The Solifidians, with their doctrine that “ good works are 
positively prejudicial to salvation,” did but caricature the vague- 
ness with which the heavenly ideal has been conceived, the extra- 
vagance of the machinery which has been devised to sustain it. 

Once grant telepathy, however,—once admit the principle of 
Like to like, and all is known,—and there is no need of further 
machinery to secure either punishment or beatification. The ad- 
justment is inevitable, the sanction is automatic. To be trans- 
parent to all—to be linked and bound to other souls in the precise 
degree which affinity justifies—who cannot imagine the deserved 
delight of such reward, or oftener, perhaps, the terror of such re- 
tribution ? 

In the light of telepathy, then, some Minos might equitably 
inflict on his piles humains a judgment like this. But before we 
accept it as inevitable we have farther yet to go, more problems 
still to be dealt with before the inferences from telepathy are ex- 
hausted. Next on our programme comes the question, What is_ 
the bearing of telepathy upon that ancient hope which in so many 
times and lands has shaped itself in the “ varying voices of Prayer” ? 

It is strange that at this point, and just where the impalpable 
influence is hardest of proof, we come upon that one branch of 
telepathy which may claim the title of orthodox. For indeed man’s 
beliefs have been ruled less by evidence than by desire ; and he has 
longed to make known his wants to Powers above hin who per- 
chance might both understand them and satisfy. And thus this 
one corollary of telepathy has rooted itself in the race more deeply 
than any Science; and those who have known nothing of any 
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power to impress their fellow-men at a distance have trusted that 
the cry which on earth would not carry for a bow-shot might yet 
have force to pierce the heavens. 

To this primitive, this instinctive hope it is the privilege of tele- 
pathy to accord a reasoned sanction. For, indeed, if we can detect 
the operation of this influence as between the incarnate and the 
discarnate, in manifest cases of apparition or message or dream, we 
must needs assume that it is working also less obviously and more 
continuously ; and that our subliminal being at least lies open to 
its continual flow. We cannot even deny d priori the possibility of 
material “answers to prayer.” It is in vain to invoke against these 
the Order of Nature ; for the Order of Nature may include among 
its factors the will of spirits as well as the will of men. But of 
course it will be in the ethical, the emotional region that the trans- 
mitted influence between the Unseen and ourselves will be likely 
to act most surely. The spiritual answer to prayer will thus illus- 
trate the central principle of cosmic evolution, viz., that on the 
whole in the shock of spirits virtue passes in; that on the whole 
after each contact with a higher soul the lower carries stored with- 
in itself an added portion of the inexhaustible Life of the World. 
And thus the uplifted hearts of the multitude of men may veritably 
have been drawing deep into themselves the more abundant life 
that they desired. Those spiritual wrestlings were not all in vain; 
that deep-scored field has borne the imprint of no mimic war. 

But that which is the irresistible drift of the totality of souls 
may not be the individual destiny of each. There is in such con- 
junction of spirits a darker possibility. Man’s supplication is not 
breathed from him in his formal litanies alone. The base desire is 
a prayer as well as the holy one, and his midnight thought may 
invoke the Harpies to befoul his inward feast. 

The question of man’s own immortality, which has often been 
regarded quite apart from that of his communion with deathless 
beings, was the next of those on which telepathy and automatism 
were to help us to an answer. Here we have already met the 
central enquiry. We have observed, that is to say, that the series 
of recorded messages, first from the incarnate, then from the dis- 
carnate agent, is too unbroken to allow us to accept the one and 
yet to reject the other. This telepathic and as it were bodiless 
communication between men embodied seems, indeed, from our 
evidence, to become both more distinct and more frequent when 
the agent is no longer trammelled by the opaque impervious flesh. 
We have already followed telepathy in imagination beyond the 
gulf of death. We have conceived the mutual transparency of the 
departed; we have held up that prospect as an ethical sanction 
and as a controlling fear. We may now dwell on a wider view. 
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We may remember that telepathy, even as we know it here, is not 
a mere enforced entrance into another’s privacy, nor even a mere 
shorthand transference of unfettered thought. Rather it is in its 
essentials a communicatio idiomatum—a mingling of spirits often 
too intimate to express itself through any or through all of the 
narrow senses of the flesh. What we have often classified as its 
emotional effects,—ranking them the lower, perhaps, as evidence 
from the very indefiniteness of their pervasive possession,—these 
surges of mutual joy and pain, as of men who live not, die not to 
themselves, must surely prefigure the telepathic influence as we 
shall feel it at its fullest, under conditions yet to be. The Cosmic 
Order is not an order of isolation, but of interpenetration of kindred 
souls. We recognize that the Universe is good from the fact that 
its constituent consciousnesses are organized into unity by the very 
instinct which makes their highest joy. Therefore it was that Love 
was dear to us, because Love was the fulfilling of the Law. Tele- 
pathy was but the outer, the objective aspect of that inward and 
ancient flame; of that passion whose community is now imperfect, 
and its duration transitory, and its intensest rapture akin to pain: 
but which shall yet achieve a pervading intimacy, and enter upon 
an endless continuance, and become capable of a flawless joy. The 
Communion of Saints will be the very substance of the life ever- 
lasting. 

There yet remains the last problem on which we were to ask 
telepathy for its message—What of God? There is no question 
which a name or a word, a confession or a symbol, is less adequate 
to answer. It calls on us to sum an infinite series of which the 
first few terms only may be obscurely known. It calls on us to 
disentangle from the whirling Universe its centre of stability and 
the resultant motion of all its stress and strain. To the solution 
of such a problem we men can offer only a first and rudest approxi- 
mation. We can do no more than generalize still further the 
highest law which we have thus far divined. Thus far, as the 
spirit has risen higher, its modes of knowledge have seemed to 
open—backward, forward, inward, around ; its bond and conjunction 
with other spirits has seemed more far-reaching at once and more 
pervasive. In their imperfect and stammering utterance the auto- 
matic messages shadow forth an ever closer fusion ; such marriages 
of mind as Plato pictured, whose offspring are not earthly children, 
but institutions, maxims, ordinances, a brood of Truth and Law. 
Need we fear that such an integration must imply a diminished 
individuation of each constituent spirit? Or are not those the 
strongest natures which form on earth the closest ties, and intensify 
rather than lose by consociation the aroma of each several soul ? 
A more illumined consciousness, a profounder unification—we can 
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but imagine the goal of this evolution as Light at once and 
Love. 

Such in the main will be the conjectures to which the study of 
automatic utterances, in harmony with the study of our newly 
formulated law of telepathy, seems likely to point the way. 
Plainly we stand at the very entrance of an endless field for 
observation and experiment. Experiment, indeed, can be pushed 
on at once with the certainty of at least some real result. Auto- 
matic messages can be obtained ; and foolish or empty as most of 
these may be, they will yet some of them have emerged from a 
spiritual depth, whether in the automatist’s or in some other 
spirit, where certain cosmic laws not yet discovered by our waking 
consciousness are at least assumed and taken for granted, although 
they may not be explicitly stated or even wittingly known. Even 
so from the most trivial of earthly stories a reader outside our 
universe might infer the existence of gravitation. 

This task of analysis, of interpretation, forms a problem of no 
isolated kind. Every day we are learning to enter more effectively 
into minds far different from ourown. The childhood of the race, 
the childhood of the individual, are revealing their secrets to us 
as never before. From the apparent chaos of the hysterical, the 
melancholic intellect, we are removing one after another by sedulous 
study the strata of superincumbent cloud. The dimmed and as 
it were somnambulic communication of spirits parted from us by 
gulfs unknown will need assuredly a still more careful sifting, a 
still slower disentanglement. Dr. Hodgson’s long study of Mrs. 
Piper is every whit as essential to the student of the perplexing 
lights of trance-utterance as Dr. Janet’s long study of Marcelline to 
the student of the perplexing shadows of hysterical insanity. In 
each branch of study the era of mere anecdote is passing away; the 
era of systematic analysis has scarcely begun. 

Patience, exactness, artifice, have brought the barely visible, 
confusedly scintillating, seemingly stationary stars of the elder 
astronomers into manifest clearness and calculable proper motion. 
Observatories have lifted the observer above scintillation. Photo- 
graphy has accumulated light-waves too feeble for the human 
retina to report. Micrometry has inferred from changes almost 
immeasurably little the operation of forces almost immeasurably 
great. So also may our care in conditions of experiment lift us at 
least above the cloudings and refractions of the sensitive’s fluc- 
tuating spirit. Automatic record, by script or crystal-vision, may 
fix for our study impressions too faint and fugitive to rise into 
supraliminal cognizance in any simpler way. And long continued 
comparison, minute analysis, may at last tell us something of the 
inner operations of that encompassing but unreachable world. 
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Nay more; I have described this present enquiry as in part an 
attempt to trace in the spiritual universe the existence of a faculty, 
namely telepathy, already known to us by experiment on earth. 
I may compare this attempt to the spectroscopic discovery, say, 
of our terrene element of hydrogen, in the atmosphere of far dis- 
tant stars. But that search among the stars has taught us new 
truths—albeit as yet beyond our using—even concerning the 
simplest factor of our common earth. The stellar spectruin of 
hydrogen contains certain lines which experiment at terrene tem- 
peratures is unable to reproduce, and which are of course essential 
to our knowledge if ever we are to understand the elements of our 
elements and the origin of our original force and fire. So also 
may it be with these phenomena whose existence we are learning 
to discover in a transcendental world. Like spectra of Sirius or 
of Arcturus, those bodiless intelligences may tell us of near things 
from afar. With our knowledge of the ocean of spirit our concep- 
tion of this isle of matter must change and widen. Everywhere 
we shall see hidden forces, and a cosmic scope in terrene things. 

In this broadening prospect the old opposition, even the old dis- 
tinction, between Science and Religion will melt away. What is 
the end of Science, or the end of Religion, unless it be to teach us 
to react normally to the whole of Cosmic Law? Nor is such an 
ideal intellectual alone. Rather it may be the very purpose of 
Law to generate Emotion ; and if the Universe be a manufactory of 
Virtue, this may be because thus only can it become a manufactory 
of Joy. 

Meantime, all omens point towards the steady continuance of 
just such labour as has already taught us all we know. Perhaps, 
indeed, in this complex of interpenetrating spirits our own effort is 
no individual, no transitory thing. That which lies at the root of 
each of us lies at the root of the Cosmos too. Our struggle is the 
struggle of the Universe itself ; and the very Godhead finds fulfil- 
ment through our upward-striving souls. 

Such, then, is the “ promise and potency ” of the original germ of 
life, as it now appears to some whose fortune it has been to light 
upon observations and experiments more illuminating than were 
vouchsafed to greater teachers in an earlier day. Or thus at least 
one dog bays the moon;—one living dog among dead lions. To 
him it seems that in all this planet’s history there has been no 
more marvellous, more inspiring hour. But the dog’s part is but 
to bark and to awaken; to rouse and summon the soon-dawning 
century to another Copernican displacement of the centrality of 
earth ;—a Copernican expansion, not of the macrocosm without us, 
but of the profounder microcosm within. 
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A COUNTRY-HOUSE QUESTION. 


“Wuar'’s the very least I can give without looking mean?” That is 
a question which at this season of the year is being asked in 
ditferent forms by hundreds of the well-to-do classes—the people 
who go into the country in the autumn for a round of visits, but 
who at the same time want to keep their expenses below that of a 
first class hotel. That tips in country houses have increased, are 
increasing, and ought to be diminished is quite evident to anyone 
who takes the trouble to inquire into the matter, or to remember 
and compare his own experiences. No doubt the record tips 
which are occasionally mentioned as being given in the mansions 
of the great are usually the results of exaggeration or imagination. 
When little Tom Eaves boasts at his club ‘that it is really too much 
of a good thing to go to the Duke of Dorking’s—* They expect 
such infernal big tips”—and goes on to declare that the butler at 
Chanticlere returns anything but paper, you may be sure he has 
never been there. The best people are not the people who give 
the best tips. Those who tip profusely and outrageously are the 
nouveaux riches. Indeed, the really smart man might almost be 
known by the discretion and moderation of his tips. He knows 
when, where, and how to bestow them, and never tips for the sake 
of tipping. Sir Gorgious Midas “and Lady,” and still more young 
Midas, seem on the contrary to act cn the principle—< wherever 
you see a hand, tip it,” and pass from house to house in a perfect 
shower of gold. Perhaps it will be said, however, that this does 
not gre eatly matter, and that we need not trouble ourselves over 
the way in which the millionaire scatters his money. 

Tam not sosure. Though the smart people—the knowing men 
of the world—can protect themselves from over- -tipping, w hich i is 
of no great consequence to the very rich, it matters a great 
deal to the large class of people who are neither smart nor rich, 
but yet respectable members of what, for want of a better phrase, 
we may call the visiting class. They are neither self-confident nor 
courageous ; and, while they are most anxious to be economical, 
are haunted by the thought of appearing mean. How often does 
“any wife to any husband,” just after the brougham door has 
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slammed, exclaim in an anxious whisper, “I hope the butler was 
satisfied—I thought he looked a little grumpy. I’m sure the 
Blanks gave him ten shillings. I do wish we had. I shall hate 
going there next year. They always remember and tell all the 
others.” In such incoherent misery begins the journey home. 
The tipping and the discussions and perplexity it creates often, 
indeed, embitter the whole of the last day. 

Before the poor and sensitive sort at the country house the 
dreadful dilemma is always present, “Shall I spend too much, or 
give too littlk—which is it to be?” 

To show that it is not an exaggeration of the existing situation 
to say that the present scale in country houses is too high, let any- 
one put down in black and white the sums which have to be given 
by a young couple without servants, who go and spend the inside 
of a week “for shooting.” The total rises to a much larger figure 
than one would expect, even if one puts the tariff very low. 


Head Gamekeeper es We a & 
Under-keeper. specially helpful so a: So 
Butler (this is very low) ... ( 
Footman who looks after guest... - = 
Housemaid.. . O05 0 
Coachman w he dvie ives to aa frau station 2 


No one will deny that these tips are on a low scale. Many people 
in a really large place give the butler ten shillings or even a pound 
on the plea that if they do not he will probably leave their glasses 
empty at dinner. Others again, especially if they are rather bad 
shots, think it a necessary piece of policy to give the head game- 
keeper a five-pound note and so insure that they are not left out 
when the big shoot takes place in January. Again, not a few 
guests would give the coachman half-a-crown each way instead of 
only one way, while others would contrive to get in an extra tip by 
finding who it was who helped down with the boxes. 

Perhaps the most troublesome thing about tips is their un- 
certainty. As long as a man can tell what he ought to give he 
may feel tolerably happy. When, however, all is “ doubt, hesitation, 
and pain,” it becomes absolutely maddening—a sort of waking 
nightmare. It is this perplexity which is largely accountable for 
the vice of over-tipping. When people are in doubt they are very 
apt to overdo things. After balancing his mind for hours on the 
horrid question of two-and-sixpence to the footman and nothing to 
the butler, or five shillings to the footman and half-a-sovereign to 
the butler, little Titmarsk is very apt to plunge headlong into the 
larger sums. That must be on the safe side he thinks,and bang 
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goes the fifteen shillings. The lawyers tell us of gifts and bequests 
being void and of no effect “ for uncertainty.” That is not the 
case with the gifts of the country house. They grow bigger instead 
of ceasing. To the shy, unobservant man the uncertainty isa terrible 
source of discomfort. He has no standard by which to regulate 
his tips. Neither as regards time or place can he make the 
necessary distinctions. He not only does not know how much to 
give a parlourmaid, a footman, a coachman, a housemaid, or a 
butler. He is quite as ignorant how to vary this“ x,” this unknown 
quantity, according as he stays for one night, from Saturday to 
Monday, for the “rest day, dress day, press day,” or for the clear 
week. 

Let me attempt to throw a ray of light into this cavern of dark- 
ness and try to suggest what are the sums generally given by know- 
ing people under various circumstances. To begin with, let us take 
the simplest case, that of an unmarried man who stops from 
Saturday till Monday in the house of a friend who only keeps a 
parlourmaid or single man-servant. Here half-a-crown should be 
quite enough for the servant. In the case of a married couple the 
lady, if without a maid, adds half-a-crown for the housemaid. The 
coachman, if there is one, must have his shilling after driving you to 
the station. If the visitor stops for a week he should make his dona- 
tion four shillings. He should allow that is about sixpence a night 
and sixpence over, as a sort of ground tax. We come next to the 
case of Saturday to Monday in a more elaborate establishment, /.e., 
where a butler and footman are kept. Here the Saturday to 
Monday guest must distinguish. If the footman looks after him the 
footman should have half-a-crown and the butler also half-a-crown 
—in consideration of the fact that the butler will probably order your 
fly for you and look you out your trains. If, however, the footman is 
kept in the background altogether and the butler valets you, the 
butler takes the whole five shillings. If you stop for a longer time, 
say a week, these sums should be raised to four or five shillings in 
each case. If the visitor brings a man of his own the tip to the 
footman of course disappears, but that to the butler usually 
remains. When the really great establishments are reached, 
different rules prevail; the ordinary bachelor guest need perhaps 
only trouble himself about the special footman told off to wait on 
him. Unless the butler is an old friend or has to be asked to do 
something out of the way, there is no cause to tip him. 

If, however, the visitor is not a mere bachelor item but the 
head of a great house, in fact, a personage, the butler is remem- 
bered in the largesse which he causes his man to distribute for 
him among his host’s people. It would, however, be useless to dis- 
cuss in any further detail the sums to be given in the houses of the 
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great, by the great to the great. The nature of the establishments 
and the rest of the circumstances vary too much to inake it prac- 
tical or useful. “ When ought you to give to a house-steward ?” 
and “ Are there any circumstances, and if so, what circumstances, 
under which you should tip a groom of the chambers?” These 
are problems which, perhaps, might be with advantage referred to 
a jury of Dukes’ eldest sons, but with which the plain man cannot 
profitably grapple. 

The question of gamekeepers is a more practical one. It is, — 
however, very difficult to treat it helpfully, or to suggest anything 
approaching the moderate limits for Saturday to Monday tipping 
given above. All that can be said is that people habitually give 
too much, and that a pound ought to be, though notoriously it is 
not, quite enough for any gamekeeper, however august. Here, how- 
ever, we fear it is a case of competition. The gamekeeper is given 
the right of p.acing the sh ot-rs. But one place is better than 
another. Men then buy, and will continue to buy, good places by 
lavish tips. The only way to stop bribing gamekeepers would be 
for the host to settle the places, but this is a tiresome responsibility 
from which he naturally shrinks. No one cares to make enemies 
for life, when he can avoid it by telling his gamekeeper to arrange 
all the positions. 

Something has been said as to the abuses of tipping; it remains 
to inquire whether any remedy can be found for the custom. An 
attempt has been made by some kindly hosts to utterly stamp out 
the system, and, in individual cases, it has, no doubt, proved a 
complete success. They tell their servants when they engage 
them that they are not allowed to take tips, and point to the fact 
that their wages are proportionately generous. Further, they tell 
their guests that the rule of the house is no money to the servants. 
It is to be feared, however, that the ordinary master and mistress 
would fail if they tried to accomplish a reform in itself so desirable. 
It is a counsel of perfection only possible for the rich. And for 
this reason. In the small households the servants would either 
simply refuse to stop if they were not allowed to take tips in con- 
sideration of the extra work caused by visitors, or else would make 
things so disagreeable that a house party would be an impossibility. 
Places in a large house belonging to a rich family are so valuable, 
and so much appreciated, that the servants who have got them 
will not perhaps like giving them up for the sake of a few tips. It 
is, however, easy enough to get a new place among people of 
moderate means, and hence the servants, in such cases, are, to a 
considerable extent, the masters of the situation. They simply 
will not stop in a place where there are plenty of visitors and no 
tips. 
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In truth, the system, if kept within reasonable bounds, plays 
a very useful part in a small household. Tips prevent the 
servants making visitors a grievance, or declaring that it is impos- 
sible “ to have company this week.” Theoretically it ought to be 
possible to say to the butler or parlourmaid, “ You never get more 
than £5 a year in tips; I will therefore add £5 a year to your 
wages, and you shall not take them.” After the first year, however, 
the extra wages would come to be looked on as part of the normal 
salary, and the visitors would become a grievance. As it is, the tips 
oil the wheels, and on each particular occasion make the servants’- 
hall in favour of, not against, having company. The heads of 
small households who like to see their friends will realize how im- 
portant it is to have the servants in a good temper if everything is 
to go pleasantly and without friction or grumbling. To consider 
the question on its merits is, then, to come to the conclusion that 
tipping cannot be abolished. The object of sensible people should 
be to keep it within reasonable bounds. If only the world could 
be got to think it bad form to give largely, the thing would be 
done. Could nut M. de Maurier give us a series of pictures in 
Punch? One might represent a butler pocketing a £5-note pre- 
sented to him by young Midas, and saying with an air of lofty 
scorn, “ Pore young man; you can see he aint accustomed to visit 
houses of this sort. Why I haven’t ’ad paper since I lived with a 
city family.” Another might depict the gamekeeper explaining 
how “e’d regular mixed the gentlemen up till I looked what 
he’d given me, and that was more than all the rest together. Blest 
if f didn’t think as young Jorkins—’im as is the guvernor’s soli- 
citor—was the Marquis.” A third might show a retired groom 
of the chambers instructing his son just going into his first place 
in the mysteries of gentlefolk. “There’s one way, Charles, that'll 
always tell you which of them belongs to the real upper circles. 
One lot’ll swear at you and give you a thick ‘un, perhaps, on the 
Monday morning. The other'll treat you like a equal, and give you 
alf-a-crown or three shillings. If the guests is the first sort you 
go at the end of your month. You ain’t where you ought to 
be.” 

What is wanted is the spread of the notion that it is bad form 
as well as foolish to over-tip servants. Possibly something might 
be done in the way of common agreement to prevent the custom 
invading regions where it does not now exist. It will be remembered 
that in the days of the great Lord Chestertield, vails in London 
had reached such a pitch that it cost a man of position five or ten 
guineas merely to dine out. As he left the house he had to run 
the gauntlet of the butler and under-butlers, and half-a-dozen foot- 
men. One handed him his cane, one his hat, another his gloves, a 
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fourth his coat, and so on, and so on; each expecting a crown in ac- 
knowledgment of his services. Lord Chesterfield saw that social 
intercourse was being ruined, called a meeting of the chief people 
in the world of fashion, and got them to agree to give nothing to the 
servants when they dined out. It is true he was nearly lynched by 
a mob of irate footmen, but he carried his point. It is said that at 
the present moment there is a tendency to revive the odious cus- 
tom thus put down by Lord Chesterfield, and that the masher has 
begun to tip the men who put him into his great coat after dinner. 
If that is soa clear case exists for a common agreement not to 
allow the infection to spread. Dining out would become a more 
intolerable burden than it is already, if it also were complicated by 
the question with which we started, “ What is the least I can give 
without looking mean ?” 

As I have just said, then, what is wanted is a general understand- 
ing that itis bad form both to give too largely and to encourage the 
spread of giving beyond its present strict and well-recognized 
limits. Tipping has no place unless you have slept under your 
friend’s roof. To tip a man’s servants under other circumstances 
should be regarded as an impertinence—a piece of pure vulgarity. 
The only exceptions are the gamekeeper and the man who holds 
your horse, if you ride or drive yourself to a friend’s house in the 


country. It may be illogical to make these exceptions, but univer- 
sal custom allows them, and against custom who can fight? 
Lastly, it should be remembered that tipping is always a 
matter of grace and favour, and can never be looked on as a right. 
No one should feel as if he had swindled his friend’s servants 
because he forgot to tip them. 


X 


THE INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT; OR, IRELAND A 
NATION (Temp. 19—). 


5. 

THE fact that I was a public servant holding a position of con- 
fidence in the Treasury during the time that the people of the 
United Kingdom attempted to act upon the principle, “Ireland 
a nation,” enabled ine to know a good deal of the secret history 
of the events which succeeded the establishment of a Parliament 
and an Executive on College Green. Though one of Her Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State, and that one the Home Secretary, 
was nominally supposed to deal with Irish attairs after the grant of 
Home Rule, and to preside over the double action of the admini- 
strative machines, the control exercised from this side of the water, 
such as it was, soon fell into the hands of the Patronage Secretary 
of the Treasury, i.e., the Government Whip, supplemented in 
extreme cases by the First Lord and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

The way this happened was as follows: The Irish Government 
directly it was established refused point blank to be controlled by 
the Home Office. Directly the Home Rule Bill received the 
Royal Assent, the Home Secretary directed that a despatch should 
be prepared “conceived in the most wide and Liberal spirit ”— 
these were the actual words of the private memorandum on which 
the despatch was based—laying down the principles upon which the 
action of the Irish Executive was to be supervised and controlled 
by the Imperial Government. The Permanent Under-Secretary 
was told to consult with the Colonial Office, and to follow as far as 
possible their line of action in regard to the self-governing colonies. 
“ Tell ’ein,” said the Home Secretary, in talking the matter over 
with his subordinate, “that they may have as much rope as 
possible, and that we shall only interfere when and if it should be 
absolutely necessary to do so. I intend to make no precedents for 
niggling and fidgetting, but to give them a ‘send-off’ which will 
secure them the maximum of independence and freedom. Put it, in 
fact, that we shall treat ’em just as we do the Isle of Man.”* Oddly 


* The Isle of Man, it may be remembered, is under the Home Secretary. 
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enough, however, this despatch meant to be so friendly to the Irish, 
was received in Ireland with the utmost contumely. It was at once 
denounced as “a badge of bondage,” “a symbol of servitude,” and 
“a charter of coercion.” “Who was Mr. A,” asked United Ireland, 
“that he should presume to set bounds to the march of a nation ?” 
In a word, the document intended to secure to the Irish Govern- 
ment the maximum of freedom aroused a very “ passion of hate,” 
—the phrase in regard to the Isle of Man giving special offence. 
A full-dress debate (with plenty of allusions to Grattan, Flood, 
and the Volunteers) immediately took place in the Irish House of 
Commons, and the despatch was denounced as a proposal to set 
Ireland once again under the blood-stained heel of Saxon guilt and 
hypocrisy. One Member, indeed, went so far as to propose that the 
despatch should be burnt by the common hangman, forgetting that 
the night before the standing orders had been suspended, and a 
Bill—the first Act of the Irish Parliament—passed through all 
its stages abolishing capital punishment, and that therefore “the 
common hangman,” one of the most useful figures of indignant 
rhetoric, had ceased to exist. Ultimately it was decided that the 
despatch should be sent back to the Home Office with what the 
First Lord of the Irish Treasury described as “the dignified and 
laconic endorsement,” “ Returned unread—the contents being held 
to be an infringement of the liberties of Ireland.” Conduct so 
irresponsible and so violent was deeply resented by the Home 
Secretary, and he was extremely anxious that his colleagues should 
support him in bringing the Irish to reason. On the matter being 
carefully considered, however, it was felt by the rest of the Cabinet 
that it would never do to begin the Home Rule régime with a quarrel 
so unsubstantial and absurd. I remember seeing a private and con- 
fidential letter from the Prime Minister to the Foreign Secretary 
which put the matter very neatly: “Our esteemed colleague at the 
Home Office is very anxious that we should force the Irish to eat his 
leek, but I really don’t see how we can. He had much better let the 
thing alone. If there was something real and substantial to fight 
about, some clear infringement of the Home Rule Act, we might 
expect the country to support us; but how can we ask it to send 
troops to Ireland (and I hear nothing less will do it) to force the 
Irish Government to accept a document which A admits was only 
written to please them, and has no practical or administrative 
significance? P.S.—I saw a private deputation from the Irish 
Imperial Members to-day, and they say plainly they will have to 
vote against us on the London Betterment Bill, in order to pacify 
Irish feeling, unless we can get the despatch business quietly buried 
and settled.” 

The result was that the returned despatch was pigeon-holed with 
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the endorsement,“ ? Ask Irish Government to state reasons for 
their return of despatch ”—the official formula for expressing the 
decision that the Ottice would do nothing of the kind. The Home 
Office, however, has always had a temper of its own, and the per- 
manent staff took the matter very ill. They were not going to be 
insulted again they said, and accordingly they henceforth ignored 
everything to do with Ireland, and tore up their draft schemes for 
treating it as if it were “a cross between the Dominion of Canada, 
Jamaica, and the Isle of Man.” Who, then, was to superintend 
the relations between the two Parliaments and Governments? It 
was clear that someone must, for the matters open to controversy 
were endless. After much thought and care, and a consultation with 
the law officers, it was decided that the Treasury had better under- 
take the work, and that it should be specially looked after by the 
chief Whip. At first sight this seemed an odd decision, but there 
was reason in it. As ashrewd Peer Member of the Cabinet, who 
was noted for having been the ablest Whip of the last half century, 
remarked : “ It’s bound to be the Whip, for the whole thing turns 
upon the Irish Brigade. You can only get things to work by 
arrangement with those fellows, and the only man who will be able 
to square them is the Whip.” Accordingly the Whip undertook 
the work, calling to his aid of course on emergencies the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer and the First Lord. After a good deal of 
memorandum writing a new Department was constituted in Down- 
ing Street, called the Irish Branch of the Patronage Secretary’s 
Department. To this Department I was appointed as Acting Chief 
Clerk, and hence during the continuance of the Irish Parliament 
[ saw at close quarters everything that took place. 


II. 


During the first six months of my time in the Irish Department 
things went pretty smoothly. A Whip is not a thin-skinned person, 
and we were all told that the rule of the Department was to be “ the 
hide of a rhinoceros and the heart of an iceberg.” When, then, 
the Irish officials wrote us insulting letters, as they usually did 
when they were not applying to be removed into the English Civil 
Service, or when such applications had been refused, we took no 
notice, but merely acknowledged their letters or docketted them 
“? Answer.” But though our policy of the rhinoceros hide may 
have had something to do with our success in avoiding friction 
during these first few months, the cause was mainly to be found 
in the fact that the Irish were very busy settling their own affairs. 
These must be shortly described to make the course of subsequent 
events intelligible. It was always said by the advocates of Home 
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Rule that after the passing of the Irish Bill and the establishment 
of a National Parliament on College Green a great change would at 
once become visible in the personnel of Ireland’s leaders. The old 
set of doubtful and self-seeking men would disappear, and a new 
body of reasonable, conservative, clear-headed, business-like men 
would take their place. “This is the period of agitation, and, there- 
fore, the period of the agitator; but when the agitation has given 
place to a well-established constitution, the agitator will give place 
to the statesman.” As to the question of statesmanship, opinions 
will differ ; but it is perfectly true that the old men had to give 
way to an entirely new set of politicians. The first Irish Ministry 
was made up out of the old Nationalist Party, but behind them at 
once sprang up a new set of men who loudly proclaimed themselves 
as the advocates of a free Ireland—the true successors of the men 
of ’98, 48, and ’66. At first it was supposed that a conflict must 
take place between the old gang and the new, but ultimately a 
plan of campaign was arrived at. It was announced in a speech 
made by Mr. McKanndale—a young barrister and the leader of the 
Republicans, as they came to be called. This young man had been 
educated in Ireland, but had then gone to France, where he lived for 
five or six years lecturing on Irish literature and doing literary 
work. Just before the passage of the Home Rule Bill he returned 
to Ireland, and was called to the bar. While in France he had 
married a French lady of Irish extraction, with a fortune of three 
thousand a year, and he was therefore independent of outside help. 
He was an orator of considerable ability, but what was more 
important he had an excellent head for politics, and in most 
matters a cool judgment. He hated England, however, with 
a hatred more profound than rational—to him England was 
always Carthage, and—* Curthago est delenda.” Add to this that he 
was profoundly ambitious, and believed that he was destined to 
become, first, the Dictator of an Irish Republic, and then the King 
of Ireland—the only Keltic king in the world. The Kelts were, 
he said, of all races the most inclined to kingship, and yet there 
was no Keltic Royal House; “I will live to alter that,” were his 
words—words spoken in private, but often whispered in the country 
of “secrets that are known to all.” The best way to explain the 
ingenious scheme for evolving an Irish Republic out of the Home 
Rule Act—a Republic which was to be a stepping-stone to king- 
ship—is to give an abstract of the celebrated speech in which 
McKanndale laid down his principle of action. This speech was 
made at the Rotunda, Dublin, to a meeting of delegates from the 
United Societies, 7.¢., societies “for the freeing of Ireland from the 
last link.” 
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III. 


The subject of the great address was the organization of the 
Irish Government. The speaker began by pointing out that patri- 
otic Irishmen were at that moment confronted with a situation 
of considerable difficulty. They had a scheme of government 
which for many practical purposes was useful and beneficial, but, 
unfortunately, it was a scheme of government which the best and 
the purest of Irish patriots would not touch “ with the fag-end 
of a Liffey barge-pole.” To share in that government necessitated 
either an express or an implied recognition that Ireland was not a 
true nation but only a portion of the United Kingdom (boos and 
hisses)—a colony of Carthage, not a free Republic. How could 
men who felt as he felt, who felt as those felt who faced him that 
day, touch the accursed thing and not be morally and physically 
detiled. It happened, however, that there were a certain number 
of worthy Irishmen (jeers and hisses)—yes, yes, they were worthy 
Irishmen, though not the worthiest, who did not feel so strongly 
on this point, and who somehow or other could find it compatible 
with their consciences to have dealings with the Parliament at 
Carthage (hisses)—he meant Westminster. Well, in his opinion 
these men might legitimately be used to tide over the transitional 
period and to prepare the way for——(tremendous cheers in which 
the speaker’s words were drowned). But it might be said, are the 
less worthy Irishmen, the men who can find it in their conscience 
to traffic with the enemy of their race, to have all the honours and 
emoluments of office while those who hold the higher faith are 
to go empty away—disregarded and unrewarded? That indeed 
would be a survival of the unfittest. Could nothing be done to 
prevent a consummation so profoundly to be condemned? He 
believed there could. He had a plan of campaign (three cheers 
for the plan, and cries of “ Didn’t I lose my land by it?” and con- 
fusion) by which something, if not everything, could be done to 
set matters right. It was a plan which he had no objection to 
saying had been carefully worked out with the Lord Chancellor 
and the Chief Justice (cries of “Healey” and “Don’t you trust 
him,” and “Sure its Keogh come down again from below ”). To 
this plan the Saxon pettifoggers could not find any objection, 
though if they did it would be no great matter, for they could 
count upon their eighty friends at Westminster—the sacred band of 
Irish freedom who lived in Beotia to serve their beloved Erin—to 
put out any Ministry which complained of his proposal. Well, 
his proposal was this. Every Parliamentary head of an Irish 
Department should be permitted and required to appoint and 
pay a standing counsellor and adviser to his office. This person 
should not be in any way under the control of the Irish, and se 
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possibly of the Imperial, Parliament, but should be as independent 
as any barrister consulted by a client. “Gentlemen,” the speaker 
continued,“I propose that these independent and unpledged and un- 
oathed advisers—no swearing allegiance for them—shall be chosen 
from among the purest of our patriots—the men in whom burns 
the deadliest loathing for the hereditary foe—(cries of “ Down with 
them,” and an attempt to sing “Dirty little England.”) Now, 
gentlemen, it is no good to mince matters. Plain speaking is best. 
I propose that the patriot adviser who stands behind the Prime 
Minister shall be the real Prime Minister; that those who stand 
behind the Ministers of the Interior, of Commerce, of Justice, 
of Agriculture, and of the Arts, shall be the real Ministers of those 
Departments, and that the advisers shall form Ireland’s real 
Cabinet and Ireland’s real Government. The nominal and Par- 
liamentary Ministers will be useful clerks—nothing more. (Cries 
of “Too good for such gutter sparrows.”) No, no, gentlemen. 
Mr. Sexton, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Dillon, and the rest may not be 
quite up to the high-water mark of patriotism, but they have 
served a very useful purpose, and may still continue to serve 
it. The workman is worthy of his hire, and generally finds 
also the work that is congenial to him. For example, the men 
who clean our streets may be presumed to have taken to it 
from a natural aptitude. The present Cabinet are well ac- 
customed to the work of extorting concessions from the Senate 
of Carthage, and while persons are wanted to perform that function 
they will perform it to admiration. Now, gentlemen, if I were a 
sanctimonious Saxon hypocrite, I should tell you that the last 
thing in the world that [ wanted was to fill the post of adviser to 
the Prime Minister, and so be the leader of the Irish nation. I 
should put away the Crown, and then put up some kind friend to 
implore me to accept it. But, gentlemen, I am no sanctimonious 
Saxon. I am, I thank God, an Irishman, and I frankly avow that 
knowing myself to be capable to lead this nation to victory, I will 
lead it. It is my duty to lead, yours to follow and obey. I shall 
to-morrow nominate my Cabinet of Advisers, and I shall, with 
your support, see that my and their advice is not disregarded. 
However, on this score I have no fears, for I have already received 
the fullest assurances of hearty and disciplined co-operation. I 
shall retain the patronage at the disposal of the Irish Executive 
in my hands. That is a trust too important to delegate, and I 
shall take care that no just claims for the gratitude of the nation 
are overlooked. One word more, and a personal one; I shall see 
that proper salaries are voted to my assistant advisers. For my- 
self I have no intention of being a burden on the treasury of my 
country. It will be enough for me to win the blessings of my 
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countrymen. And now, as a matter of formality, I will put a reso- 
lution to you pledging this Association to carry out and support 
my plan, and to vote at elections only for candidates who have 
given pledges such as I deem satisfactory. You may be told that 
you are making me a dictator. What ofthat? When the State is 
in peril it is wise toentrust power toa single man. Only by relying 
on the energy, the resource, and the enterprise of one man can 
really great actions be carried out. If Ireland relies on me she 
will never have cause to repent having done so.” The effect of 
this extraordinary speech was electric. To say that it took Ireland 
by storm is to give but a faint impression of what occurred. If 
you combine the excitement caused by O’Connell with that pro- 
duced by Father Mathew you may gain some faint idea of the 
way in which Ireland was touched from shore to centre. She 
had found a man who dared to speak like a play-house king, and 
she revelied in the delicious sensation of swaggering imperiousness.. 
The new Plan of Campaign took but a very short time to get into 
working order, and a nimble-witted people like the Irish soon 
learned to appreciate and understand the working of the dual 
government. The nominal Cabinet, seeing that protest against 
such a wave of public opinion was utterly hopeless, sank almost 
without a murmur into a committee of highly paid clerks, while 
the Parliament soon degenerated into rather a tiresome and noisy 
debating club. Indeed, people began to look up their Swift and to 
apply his immortal verses on the Legion Club to the new body on 
College Green. The effect produced in England by this singular 
coup d'état, tor it was nothing less, was very curious. The chiefs in 
the [rish Department of the Treasury were at first at a loss what to 
do. They felt somehow that the whole thing was illegal, or at any 
rate unconstitutional, and yet it was extremely difficult to see how 
it violated the Act for the better Government of Ireland. The Irish 
Parliament was not a body like a vestry restricted to certain forms 
of expenditure, and its accounts did not require an audit. If it 
chose to vote £2,000 a year to certain persons and call them advisers, 
who was to say it nay? Again, how was it possible to prevent 
the Irish Cabinet Ministers acting on outside advice? As the witty 
First Lord remarked, Cabinet Ministers had been known to act on 
the advice tendered them by their wives, and you might as well 
try to stop that as to stop Mr. D——, Mr. 0’B , Mr. Me—— 
and Mr. S—— acting on the advice of their advisers. Besides, as 
the permanent Under-Secretary of the Treasury, who was called in 
to give his opinion, pointed out : “ We have no official knowledge 
that these advisers exist at all, and, therefore, whether we like it 
or no, we must just do nothing. We can’t ourselves create a pre- 
cedent for officially acknowledging them.” This was held to be 
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a capital way out of the difficulty, and accordingly no notice was 
taken by the Department of the change in Ireland. It is true 
there was an attempt in Parliament to discuss the situation, but 
not much came of it. The Government were naturally anxious to 
keep things as quiet as possible, and the Opposition were not 
prepared to raise a great Party fight on the question. There was, 
too, a general feeling that Home Rule having been passed, the only 
reasonable thing was to give it a fair trial. It might be necessary 
to draw back if things became very bad, but they could not be said 
to have yet reached that pitch. As yet there had been no overt 
act, and till some clearly defined overt act had taken place it was 
useless to ask the country to reconsider its decision on the Home 
Rule question. Thus it happened that the Opposition determined 
that its only course was to watch and wait while the supporters of 
the Government—the English Home Rulers—consoled themselves 
with the thought that the sudden appearance of the “extra-ofticial 
lrish dictator” was as The Daily Chronicle remarked, “ only the 
pardonable freak of a high-souled and generous people too long 
sunk in misery and oppression to be coldly reasonable in its actions. 
You do not expect the man who has been fifty years in a dungeon 
to see as clearly when he is set free as those who have enjoyed fora 
generation the blessings of the daylight. Depend upon it the 
noble Irish nation will soon shake off this mushroom growth of a 
pinchbeck imperialism. To attempt to coerce them into reason 
would, however, be worse than useless. That would be a return to 
the bad old days of interference, and would ruin all.” The result 
was that England during the autumn and winter which succeeded 
the passing of the Home Rule Bill watched passively and apparently 
without dissatisfaction the development of events. 


IV. 

It soon became apparent to those who were not drowned in the 
security of an invincible optimism, that the Invisible Government, 
as the Cabinet of Advisers came to be called by the Irish people, 
were not going to be restrained by the provisions of the Home Rule 
Act from establishing relations with foreign countries. It happened 
that at this time our relations with France were not of a very 
cordial nature. The French considered themselves deeply wronged 
by our action in various parts of the world. They were, therefore, 
not disinclined to lend themselves to the designs of the Invisible 
Government, as long as their action did not violate the letter of in- 
ternational law. The first step was to create a French Consul-General 
in Dublin, with a salary of £3,000 a-year and a fine old mansion in 
St. Stephen’s Green, and to appoint to the post a clever and pushing 
diplomatist, who believed that his mission in life was to humiliate 
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England. A despatch was written from the Quai d’Orsay pointing 
out, of course, that the Consul in his consular capacity must only 
perform consular functions, but adding that “the Government of 
the Republic would be gratified if the Consul-General should find 
it possible and convenient to show every respect for the ancient 
and glorious Parliament of Ireland, lately re-established. A sym- 
pathy, as touching as it was sincere, had always existed between 
France and Ireland—lands animated alike by the military spirit, 
by gaiety and social charm, and by a common devotion to what- 
ever was beautiful. They had been brothers in arms on many a 
stricken field. Did not the laurel-wreath of Fontenoy adorn the 
brow both of the Irish and the French? Hence the Consul might 
consider himself an Ambassador if not from one Government to 
another, of a people to a people, and in his private capacity was 
encouraged and desired to do everything in his power to cement 
the good feeling between France and Ireland, and to assist in their 
task of regeneration those brave and generous men who were re- 
voking the Ireland of the past.” The result was that the Consul- 
General acted the part of an unofficial Ambassador. No pageant 
organized by the Invisible Government was complete without the 
magnificent state-coach with which he had provided himself, 
and at banquets and meetings his gorgeous uniform was always 
conspicuous. At first our Foreign Office was inclined to protest, but 
their protest was met with a politely worded snub. What had we to 
complain of ? The Consul was merely acting in his private capacity. 
The French Government could not dictate to him the course of his 
private life. Besides, they begged leave to point out to the Govern- 
ment of Her Britannic Majesty that the acts complained of were 
admittedly unofficial. The persons whose receptions the Consul- 
General attended were, it appeared, in no sense officials, but merely 
private Irish gentlemen much respected by their compatriots. Of 
course, the English Government might have replied to this by a 
peremptory demand for the withdrawal of the Consul-General, but 
this it was felt was an act of too aggressive a nature—an act which 
might have brought on a war, and accordingly our Foreign Minister 
only noted the reply of the French Government, and kept quiet. 
This victory for Ireland, as it was called, was much commented on 
in the Irish Nationalist Press, and United Ireland appeared with 
enormous headlines. “English insolence chastized—tThe lion takes 
a back seat, and is told to mind his own business.—The Consul- 
General triumphant.” The next step in “Ireland a nation,” was one 
that might have been expected. Ireland had got an army in the 
Constabulary force, which though not drilled or exercised in the 
use of the rifle officially, was in reality a very well-trained body of 
soldiers. Every division of the Constabulary had at its side, as it 
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were, a free and voluntary club “for the encouragement of shooting 
at marks and for sporting purposes.” Every member of the Con- 
stabulary happened to be a member of one of these clubs, for 
“an organized public opinion” saw to there being no exceptions, 
and the rifle clubs were federated into a central body of “non- 
military riflemen,” which was organized in a manner which 
strangely suggested an army corps. But though every member 
of the Constabulary was in one of these so-called non-military 
rifle clubs, the clubs were not confined to the policemen, but 
contained a large number of fine, well-set-up men, who seemed to 
know their “French drill” by instinct, and who had a perfect passion 
for shooting at marks with their “French rifles.” What Ireland 
wanted next was a navy, and this is how she proceeded to get it. 
An article appeared in one of the Irish papers pointing out that 
there was no direct line of steamers between France and Ireland. 
This was a great disadvantage to both countries. It was therefore 
the duty of the Irish Parliament to subsidize a line of steamers 
between Dublin and Cork and Cherbourg. Further, it was 
suggested that a clause in the contract should enable the Irish 
Government at twenty-four hours’ notice to purchase the whole or 
any part of the subsidized fleets. The article went on to point 
out that everyone would admit that “the most suitable vessels 
under the circumstances” would be ships capable of having guns 
mounted in them and “ in case of necessity,” of being converted into 
armed cruisers. It might have been supposed that this article 
would have attracted considerable attention in England. Such, 
however, was not the case. The Times tried to point out the 
danger of what was going on, but for the most part it preached 
to unheeding ears. “It’s all Irish bunkum,” was the general 
feeling, and people who ought to have known better went about 
declaring that the Invisible Government were only a parcel of 
idiots, and that if the Irish people liked to be such fools as to let 
the local Parliament waste their money on follies, so much the 
worse for them. They had insisted on making their own bed, and 
they must lie in it. The result emboldened the Invisible Govern- 
ment, and very soon a contract of the kind indicated was made 
with a French company which happened to have in its fleet a 
large number of vessels which had been placed on the list of the 
Ministry of Marine, and had been specially designed for having 
guns put on board them and for being transformed in a few hours’ 
time into powerful cruisers. The line was inaugurated with great 
tétes at Kingstown. The captains and chief mates of the vessels 
belonging to the Hibernian Fleet of Commerce, which assembled 
at the port of Dublin for a fraternal parade, were almost all of 
them ex-officers of the French navy, and they were received and 
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féted with military honours. The Lord Mayor of Dublin gave a 
great banquet, and at this function speeches of a very menacing 
kind were uttered. For example, the adviser to the Irish Minister 
of (Mercantile) Marine so far committed himself as to say that 
“he looked forward with the emotion of a lover or a child ”—(loud 
cheers)—“ to the time when these noble ships would bring to 
Ireland a large number of male passengers belonging to the great 
French nation—passengers who would bring a reasonable supply of 
luggage with them ”—(here a champagne cork popped, and the 
orator remarked in parentheses: “Sure then, and I heard some of 
their luggage going off just now, and more power to it,”—prolonged 
cheers),—“and_ passengers, too, who would know how to step 
ashore like one man, and to the tune of ‘God save Ireland.’ ” 
V. 

After the Hibernian Fleet of Commerce had been established 
and the land army had been put on a secure basis by a large grant 
of money “to encourage the use of the rifle for sporting and other 
national purposes,” there was a pause for a short time. Things 
remained fairly quiet in Ireland. Law and order were very 
strictly maintained, and if the policy of the Invisible Govern- 
ment was resisted they did not hesitate to shoot. For example, 
there was an attempt to resist eviction upon an estate which had 
passed into the hands of the authorities of the Roman Catholic 
Church. That resistance was put down within twenty-four hours, 
and so completely that it was at once realized that the reign of “go 
as you please” in the matter of contracts was at an end. The 
condition of Ireland was indeed apparently prosperous; that is, 
wages were high and trade active. The Invisible Government, 
under various forms, gave large bounties to every kind of manu- 
facture, and under this system of encouragement a great number 
of commercial undertakings were set going. The money for the 
bounties was found by the great 6 per cent. loan of £100,000,000 
raised by the Invisibles. The history of this financial operation 
is a curious one. The loan was raised partly in Ireland and partly 
among Irishmen in America and in other parts of the world, but 
not without some pressure. In Ireland all charitable and religious 
bodies were required to sell out their old investments and invest 
in the new stock; and unless and until they did so a special 10 per 
cent. tax was levied on their incomes. Outside Ireland any Irish- 
man of means was denounced as a bad Irishman if he did not give 
hostages to Erin by holding a certain amount of the Irish National 
Debt. The stock was, however, on the whole, not unpopular, so 
great was the belief in Ireland’s power under Home Rule to 
flourish and abound. A National Debt of £100,000,000 was, it was 
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declared, a mere nothing for a nation like Ireland, and it was 
almost considered a disgrace that she could not at once show a 
bigger figure. Why should Ireland stand behind the rest of 
the world in this particular? It may be asked how it was 
that the interest on the debt, £6,000,000 per annum, did not at 
once have a very depressing effect upon the Irish Treasury. The 
way in which this difficulty was turned was eminently character- 
istic of a quick witted people. The encouraged industries, it was 
argued, will take about tive years to get into working order. At 
the end of that period they are certain to have trebled or 
quadrupled the wealth of the nation. It is only reasonable, 
then, argued Invisible Chancellor of the Exchequer, that Ireland 
should bear the burden for creating her prosperity after that 
prosperity has been created, and not before. Let her pay the 
price of improvement when she is rich, not when she is poor. 
Accordingly he proposed that for the first five years the interest 
on the National Loan should be paid out of capital. In other 
words, the £100,000,000 was to be divided into two funds, one of 
£70,000,000 and another of £30,000,000. The £70,000,000 was 
to be spent as quickly as possible in establishing Irish industries. 
The £30,000,000 was to be used to pay the interest on the National 
Debt during “the five lean years.” The arrangement was one 
which exactly suited the genius of the race. It was logical, it 
was pleasant, and it left that tiresome thing, the morrow, to take 


care of itself. How could it fail to commend itself to the people 
of Ireland ? 


VI. 

This, however, was not the end of the financial situation. The 
ordinary expenditure very soon outran the revenue, and a large 
floating debt began to roll up. The Irish Treasury was the exact 
reverse of the Treasury on this side of St. George’s Channel. It 
positively revelled in expenditure, and its great idea was to do 
things handsomely. No cheese-paring, no cutting down estimates, 
no vetoing expensive schemes. On the contrary, as its officials were 
fond of expressing it, the Irish Treasury determined to be a credit te 
the nation. But though it was so good a spender it was a very 
bad collector. It could not bear to give those last disagreeable 
turns of the screw by which the public money is got in. It was 
always inclined to listen to excuses for non-payment of taxes. 
But excuses are one of the chief products of the soil of Ireland. 
In old days it used to be common to find an Irish Board of Guar- 
dians at the end of a year with £6,000 of rates uncollected, and 
£10,000 of overdrafts. This, on a larger scale, became the con- 
dition of the Irish National Exchequer. The revenue was largely 
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in arrears, and the expenditure enormously exceeded the estimates. 
At the end of the fourth year, then, the situation stood thus. The 
Imperial Government, except that it continued with increasing 
difficulty to levy the customs and excise duties, left Ireland abso- 
lutely alone, turned the blind eye, that is, to everything that went 
on in Dublin. In exchange for this policy of not marking, the 
Irish Members of the Imperial Parliament for the most part 
remained away. The threat that a special steamer would be 
chartered and Ireland’s body-guard embarked thereon for Holy- 
head, was always enough to make the English Executive act, as 
the Irish papers termed it, “reasonably.” It was only when a 
party of Irish Members happened to be over in London on a spree 
that any of them appeared at Westminster. Then, and after a 
dinner at the Criterion with some of their compatriots, they would 
adjourn to the House to show the cruel Saxon how little the Celt 
eared for his rapacity and tyranny. Such noctes Hibernicw were 
not pleasant events for the Speaker and the officials of the House, 
but they were got over somehow. The usual method was to get 
the Junior Whip to show the gentlemen from Ireland round the 
Palace of Westminster—it often happened that they had never 
been in the House before—and to keep them at the bar, i.e., the re- 
freshment bar, not the bar of the House, till the Debate was 
adjourned. The other important features of the situation, as I 
have shown, were the existence of the Invisible Government, and 
the perilous state of the finances. Six millions a year was being 
spent in paying interest out of capital, and meantime a huge 
floating debt was being created. Lastly, what were virtually an 
army and a naval force had been organized, and the French 
Consul-General had acquired an enormous influence in Irish 
affairs. It was with things in this state that a conflict between 
our soldiers and those of France in the interior of Africa brought 
up the whole African question in its acutest form. I cannot 
go into the merits of the matter here. Suffice it to say that 
both nations became thoroughly exasperated, and that things 
looked very black. It was, indeed, felt on all sides that if war 
was avoided it would only be by a miracle. It was agreed, however, 
that the two powers should wait fora period of a month, i.e., till the 
commanders of the two forces could come home and report in 
detail and in person. Meantime each power began to prepare for 
war. It was, men felt, an armistice, and no more. The excitement 
in Ireland became intense. The mask was practically thrown off, 
and it was universally understood that the declaration of war with 
France would be a signal for a rising in Ireland, and that the 
Hibernian Fleet of Commerce would be used to bring in a French 
contingent. At last even the invincible optimism of the English 
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Home Rule Party,as I must call it again, was overcome. They and 
their leaders awoke from their sleep to find that Ireland was in a 
state of suspended revolt. The quarrel with France made them 
realize that the first act of the war if it came would have to be the 
reconquest of Ireland. Though the Prime Minister did not prove 
equal to the situation, it fortunately happened that the Secretary 
of State for War—a politician just promoted to that post from an 
Under-Secretaryship—was a man of real grasp and firmness. He 
realized the true state of affairs, and formed a plan for dealing 
with it. Luckily his colleagues, though weak themselves, had the 
courage to admire his strength, and gave him their complete con- 
fidence. He became, as it were, the acting Premier, and was allowed 
to dictate the course of policy to be pursued. I happened to get 
at the time, from a Member of the Ministry, an exact account of the 
statement he made in the Cabinet in regard to his plan of action. 
These were, if not his actual words, something very like them: 
“ You have got to give way to France in Africa, and to smash up 
the Irish Parliament and Government. It’s not pleasant, but it’s 
got to be done. If you are to fight France in Africa you must send 
at least 50,000 men there. But you must do the same to Ireland 
if you do not want the island to fall into the hands of France forty- 
eight hours after the beginning of the war. Next you must keep 
at least 200,000 men at home to repel invasion. Possibly we might 
do this and pull through, but personally, I, for one, do not think it 
is good enough. What I propose is that we should settle with 
France, and then go in and clear out that infernal nest of traitors, 
the Invisible Government. The French are not anxious for war 
except on the African question, and if we yield in Africa we shall 
hear no more about their intrigues in Ireland. Those intrigues 
have never been intended except as a means of keeping us quiet, 
and they will be abandoned directly they have served their pur- 
pose. The truth is we—I, as much as the rest—have made idiots 
of ourselves about Ireland. We have been ‘hypnotized by senti- 
mental phrases, and have allowed Ireland to drift into rebellion 
under our very noses. Well, there is no good in going back on 
that now. What we have got to do is to decide whether we will 
throw overboard a province in Africa, and save Ireland, or run the 
risk of losing both. I myself want to make sure of smashing those 
Invisibles.” And here the Secretary of State for War looked any- 
thing but angelic. His proposal was at once seen to be the best 
thing to do under the circumstances. It was a very disagreeable 
and humiliating thing to sacrifice one of the finest portions in 
Africa, but there was no help for it, and accordingly the whole 
Cabinet agreed. “Very well, then,” said the Secretary of State for 
War, “ that’s settled. Now then for ways and means. I propose 
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that the thing be left to me. I’ve got an army corps ready, and 
they shall be landed in four days. Don’t let us hamper ourselves 
with special Acts of Parliament. You repeal the Home Rule Act 
and [ll do the rest, and get an act of indemnity afterwards for 
anything extra legal that I have to do, General ———, I may say, 
is quite prepared to take command on these terms, and you know 


as well as I do that the Opposition will in this direction do any- 
thing we like.” 


VII. 


The upshot of the affair you all know. France was squared and 
gave no help to Ireland, and when General landed he had 
nothing but an Irish force to meet. I am bound to say the Invisi- 
bles made a good stand. Their rifle clubs and Constabulary army 
numbered about 50,000 men, and they determined to use them to 
drive out the Saxon invader. Unfortunately, however, the Saxon 
invader did not land where he was expected to, at Kingstown or 
Cork, but appeared at Wexford, got ashore at night without 
ditficulty, and marched from thence on Dublin. A general en- 
gagement took place in the county Wicklow. The result was the 
complete defeat of the Invisibles. When things go in Ireland they 
go quickly, and in a week there was not a man in the whole of Ireland 
who could be got to admit that there had ever been such a thing 
as the Invisible Government. Even those gentlemen themselves, 
after they had fled to New York, were, as the American reporters 
regretfully announced, “ inexplicably reticent in regard to the part 
they had played in the recent Irish revolution.” It took us some 
time to pull the Irish finances together, for it was considered neces- 
sary to adopt the liabilities of the Irish Government. Still we 
ultimately got things straight, though at a cost of about £90,000,000 
dead loss to the British taxpayer. Ninety millions of money thrown 
away, the loss of about 6,000 Irish and English killed in the 
battle of Wicklow and the other small actions preceding and 
following thereon, the abandonment of one of the best pieces of 
Africa, and the putting back of material progress in Ireland for 
twenty years—that was roughly the cost of four years of Irish Home 
Rule. I am not going to apportion the blame or to read any long 
moral on the matter; there is no need for that: the country is not 
likely to grant Home Rule again. It learnt a lesson which it will 
never forget. In spite of the fact that we got out of it without 
any irreparable damage, the episode of Home Rule remains one of 
the most humiliating in our annals. That I take it is the verdict 
of posterity on the events I have described. We were disgraced 
and made ridiculous before the whole world, and only escaped a 
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terrible disaster by a piece of luck which we had no sort of right to 
expect.* 


* Readers may wonder how it is that I have said nothing about Ulster in this 
piece of future history. Let them be assured that it is not because I think there 
is any likelihood that Ulster will accept Home Rule. I have left Ulster out of 
consideration, merely because it is a disputed point whether she would or would 
not stop Home Rule from the beginning. My idea in writing as I have done 
was to make the maximum of concession; to say—*‘let us admit that Ulster 
will not resist Home Rule. Let us suppose her quiescent, and then proceed on 
those lines to work out what could come of Home Rule.” I have not forgotten 
Ulster, but merely eliminated the Ulster factor for the moment and for the 
purpose of argument. 


Sr. Lore STRACHEY. 
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SOME OXFORD MEMORIES OF THE 
PRA-ASTHETIC AGE. 


ALTHOUGH the University was then enjoying rather more than its 
normal repose, the year 1861 may be regarded as marking a distinct 
and interesting stage in its modern progress; Mr. Matthew Arnold 
was still able correctly to speak of the ancient town and institution 
on the Isis as vigorous survivals of medizvalism ; the days of the 
Oxford of antiquity were indeed numbered, but they were yet some 
way from being at a close; the dominant life of the place was still 
that of the cloister. In the particular year now mentioned, the 
University had its local excitements, no doubt, but was conspicu- 
ously undisturbed by any of those agitations which are often the 
preludes to national disturbance, on the principle expressed in the 
old monkish couplet,— 


Chronica si penses cum pugnant Oxonienses 
Post paucos menses volat ira per Angligenenses. 


One Parliamentary, Commission had some time since done its work ; 
a second enquiry, with its drastic recommendations associated with 
the name of Lord Salisbury, was in the comparatively remote 
future ; universal competition had been established firmly in the 
colleges, and a powerful public opinion had been generated in the 
most exclusive and conservative societies on the Isis against allow- 
ing other considerations than those of scholastic attainment or 
literary merit to influence the award of college distinctions, but 
the difference between “prize” and “research” fellowships was 
as yet unknown, and the main features of collegiate and social 
life were still identical with what they had been half a century 
earlier; the married fellow and tutor did, by special grace of his 


colleagues, exist in one or two colleges, and towards the close of 


my undergraduate career I can recall as a novelty in the social 
landscape the agreeable presence of the now public orator of the 
University, Dr. Merry, at that time tutor of Lincoln, and Mrs. 
Merry walking with one of their children in the neighbourhood 
of the parks; the rarity of phenomena like these is shown sutti- 
ciently by the fact that they dwell in one’s memory; for the 
rest, Summer Town and Bradmore Road had not become popu- 
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lous or fashionable precincts, perambulators in the High Street 
were as unknown as hansom cabs in the Soudan; no infant 
scions of bursars had ever gambolled in College Gardens, or 
tumbled into the Cherwell, to be fished out by humane under- 
graduates lolling in their punts; the Saturday to Monday visit of 
politicians from Parliament, loungers from Pall Mall, or professional 
beauties from Mayfair, was as little dreamt of as cheap excursion 
trains to Brighton when the “first gentleman in England” kept 
Royal state at the Pavilion, and four bottle “bloods” of the 
Georgian epoch settled their bets on the Old Steyne, or met 
each other with pistols at the Devil’s Dyke. 

In other words, the Oxford of the early sixties, though for some 
purposes in tolerably close touch with the outer world, was yet, 
as regards the presiding genius of her life and the most charac- 
teristic aspects of her exterior, a cloister. The Great Western 
Railway had extended its system from Didcot to the very out- 
skirts of Worcester Gardens without any of the destructive or dis- 
astrous consequences predicted by the late Dr. Pusey and others 
being —at least visibly — realized. Oxford had been brought 
within a hour’s journey of the capital, college tutors ran up to 
town before dinner to see their brokers, were back again by “hall,” 
and young gentlemen in statu pupillari were shrewdly suspected 
of paying visits to their dentists in Hanover Square more fre- 
quently than the necessities of their teeth at all warranted; yet 
neither the scholarship nor the morals of the University had 
sutiered perceptibly in consequence. The conversion of the 
academic metropolis into a military centre, and the establishment 
of the railway works, which some years later alarmed certain 
sensitive spirits so grievously, were abominations reserved for a 
later day, but, on the whole, mutatis mutandis, the Oxford of 
1861 cannot have differed very greatly from the Oxford of 1831, 
and for those who would have lived laborious days anywhere was 
still emphatically a home of students. 

Even among the ruling powers of the place the generation 
which knew the Oriel of Newman and Whately had, with the ex- 
ceptions of Heurtley, Jacobson, Pusey, who was still living in his 
famous house in Tom Quad., and the tall, picturesque form of 
Burgon, subsequently Dean of Chichester, but then Rector of 
St. Mary’s, whose classic presence ever seemed to pervade the 
High Street in the afternoon, almost entirely passed away. The 
teacup tempest raised by “Essays and Reviews” had subsided, 
the controversy concerning the salary of the regius professor of 
Greek was not at that moment particularly acute, the rivalry 
between two Sanscrit scholars, Max Miller and Monier Williams, 
was not dividing common rooms into hostile camps. 
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At the era now spoken of, no great issues, national or academic, 
were in process of decision, nor did such events as parliament- 
ary legislation for self-governing colonies, the beginning of the 
American Civil War, or the death of Cavour, much interest, still 
less disturb, those who lived under the shadow of the old examina- 
tion schools. 

It was, indeed, a period of national tranquillity, and Oxford re- 
flected, in an intensified degree, the prevailing peace; yet the 
epoch was not unfavourable for the philosophic training and the 
literary culture of those who then happened to be undergraduates 
in the University: in the number of these there were few with 
whom the present writer was acquainted more noticeable for the 
work he was then in process of equipment to accomplish than the 
art critic and platonic scholar, quite recently dead, who, though in 
point of University standing, as of actual age, considerably my 
senior, was yet, when as a scholar of Queen’s I first entered into 
residence, a commoner of that college. Though Walter H. Pater 
became subsequently my private tutor for the final honour schools, 
and I retained his friendship and kindly interest in me till his re- 
cent much regretted death, I had never in earlier days enjoyed the 
privilege of intimacy with him, and am only qualified to speak of 
him as a most painstaking, sympathetic, and impressive teacher 
for the schools. The college, however, to which both he and | 
belonged, possessed in those days several undergraduates besides 
himself whose names have since become well known to the public. 

Contemporary with Pater, though seated at the scholars’ table 
in “hall,” was his friend and, to some extent, partner, both in 
studies and reputation, while closely resembling each other in 
their reserved habit and secluded life, Ingram Bywater, whose 
great talents and real erudition, long since acknowledged by Ger- 
man scholars, have lately been recognized by his promotion to the 
professorial chair left vacant by the ever lamented death of the 
late Master of Balliol; nor among the other taberdars of the so- 
ciety founded by John Eaglesfield were there wanting those who, 
in after life, if in a somewhat inferior degree, were to attain some 
genuine distinction ; Herbert Durham, towering above most of his 
coevals in physical, not less than intellectual, stature, died too soon 
for his friends,—if I recollect rightly while still an undergraduate,— 
but not altogether too soon for his fame or before he had proved 
his title to be considered one of the most brilliant mathematicians 
whom his college or his University had ever reared, by winning 
successively the Junior and the Senior scholarships bestowed 
upon the highest eminence in that branch of abstract study. 
Among the brother scholars of the present writer were also A. W. 
Milroy, who has since justified the sanguine horoscope of those 
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who then best knew this strenuous and highly endowed young 
Scot by his appointment to the Readership at the Rolls Chapel : 
H. O. Balleine, subsequently the rival of Durham in mathematics, 
more than his rival in that classical field which his predecessor 
had left untouched, and now, in succession to Dr. Langtry, Dean 
of Jersey; Sackett Hope, Grindle, both models of future parish 
priests; J. R. Madan, a son of the then Rector of St. Mary Red- 
clitte, Bristol, who, by the piety of his life, the purity of his presence, 
the philanthropic charity of his heart, raised the tone and 
sweetened the atmosphere of the society in which he moved, who 
has since, also if I mistake not, like his friend and contemporary, 
not a scholar but a commoner of the college, the loyal and lovable 
H. J. Galton, son of the late parish priest of St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, 
joined the Roman Communion ; J. Hucks Gibbs, though he won 
brilliantly from Eton a Queen’s scholarship, as a member of a 
very wealthy family, had shortly before this abdicated that posi- 
tion, leaving behind him a durable reputation for brightness of 
wit and elegance of literary taste ; qualities which, as a partner in 
the great banking house of his name, and as manager of ‘their 
Mexican business, he has since supplemented by aptitudes and 
achievements of a more solid and commercially valuable character. 
The Senior scholar at the time now spoken of at Queen’s was John 
M. Maidlow, notable alike for his unattected piety and his great 
intellectual parts, who, I fear, lately died, not before he had already 
won for himself a place of honour and emolument among the 
worthies of Lincoln’s Inn. 

I do not remember to have heard that the prospective author of 
“ Marius ” was ever a candidate for a scholarship at his college and 
mine ; his life, in those days, was tranquil, his manner shy, even to 
silence, his habits were severely reserved, yet he was not unpopular 
even with those who knew least of him; for an innate grace of 
manner never failed him, and he had the instinctive courtesy of a 
natural gentleman. His reputation was above his known achieve- 
ments, but he was the subject of rumours, complimentary alike to 
his modesty and his abilities, crediting him while yet a boy with 
the authorship of papers crowned with the honours of print ; and 
from the first had been marked out by his singularly shrewd 
college tutor as the sure winner of a fellowship in the fulness of 
time. 

Queen’s College, ruled over during the first part of my time by 
the courtly and sagacious divine who subsequently, by the way of 
Gloucester and Bristol, was promoted to the northern primacy, Dr. 
Thomson, author of “Outlines of the Laws of Thought,” and 
subsequently graced by the Provostship of the urbane and amiable 
Archdeacon Jackson, was signally fortunate in its tutorial statf 
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In those days unattached students were not in existence, the 
scheme of associated intercollege lectures was but partially known, 
as between Queen’s and its annexe, St. Edmund’s Hall, and the 
entire educational work of the society was performed most ettici- 
ciently by its own tutors within its own walls. The undeveloped 
critic of the “ Renaissance ” was fortunate, as his less distinguished 
acquaintance, the present reviewer, was fortunate ata later date, in 
the opportunity of attending the lecture-room of the Rev. W. W. 
Capes, then, I think, Bursar as well as tutor of the college. The 
seeds of many future reputations were sown by the discourses of 
this most accomplished, learned, painstaking, and helpful teacher. 
The notes taken at the time by those who attended his prelections 
on political philosophy, have, to not a few, proved valuable and 
instructive memorials of their college days long after the dust of 
the school’s quadrangle had been shaken from off their feet. To 
his undergraduate disciples Mr. Capes, the ever obliging and polite, 
seemed, as indeed for all practical reasons he was, Mr. Capes the 
omniscient. He had read everything and been everywhere ; his 
lectures were enriched by brilliant and attractive digests of the 
latest works in French, German, and even Scandinavian literature, 
on Greek or Latin philosophy and history, of which, but for him 
and his omnivorous diligence, as well as his sagacious eclecticism, 
his hearers, who rose on wings not their own to honours that their 
independent researches had not merited, would never have heard ; 
nor is it too much to say that in the Oxford of W. H. Pater’s un- 
dergraduate epoch, this gentleman, now a Hampshire rector, if 
he had equals as imparters of knowledge in the University, which 
may be doubted, had no superiors in that supremely difficult art, 
nor were the colleagues whose province was rather “scholarship ” 
proper in some cases much inferior to Mr. Capes. Neatness, finish, 
accuracy, and a sympathetic insight into his pupil’s difficulties were 
all united in Mr. T. S. Falcon, whose brother, Mr. R. 8S. Falcon, was 
credited with attainments not inferior, but who during my time 
did not, I fancy, take any active part in the education of the 
college, and seemed to be less a “don” than a country gentleman, 
living for his own convenience in a more or less monastic society, 
and at least as much at home on the moors, by the streams of 
Westmorland, and on the fiords or fells of ,Norway, as within the 
walls where he had been successively scholar and fellow. A con- 
scientious lecturer on Greek and Latin prose, who knew the “ mod- 
eration” schools most thoroughly, was in these days the Rev. H. B. 
Byrne, who was admirably reinforced in this department of college 
work by the present Provost of Queen’s, then a fellow and tutor, 
newly imported from Oriel, with a special gift of making Virgil 
instructive, and Tacitus at his ‘obscurest intelligible to those who 
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sat under him. Another pillar of the college was Dr. E. Moore, 
who has since done for St. Edmund’s Hall some of that great work 
which Dr. Magrath has achieved for Queen’s; he had been, if I 
mistake not, a pupil, if not personally, yet effectively by the con- 
scientious perusal of his works, of Archer Butler, whose subjects 
were then Plato and Sophocles, and has since turned to noble 
account the comparative leisure of his Principalship by winning a 
European reputation as an expositor of, and an authority on, Dante 
and his period. 

Mr. Pater, an acquaintance with whom I retained long after I had 
ceased to be his pupil, and who, then residing in London, was, in 
his kindness, the first of my old Oxford acquaintances to call at 
my house and congratulate me on the beginnings of a recovery 
after an illness from which, it had seemed to some, I should not 
rise, like all others having had the same experience, did not, 
one may be sure, ignore the debt of gratitude he owed, not only to 
the general educational forces of his University during his under- 
graduateship, but especially to those teachers by whom, at long 
intervals from each other, he and I were both privileged to benefit. 
In these days the Oxford professoriate was splendidly represented 
by a Jowett at Balliol, then only a tutor of his college, occupying 
rooms which looked out upon the Martyr’s Memorial in St. Giles’s, 
and by a Conington at Corpus, but the bulk of the teaching work 
was probably done in the colleges themselves, as at Queen’s, by the 
gentlemen whose names have already been mentioned with, I trust, 
becoming appreciation; or if help was wanted outside the coilege 
walls it was sought at the hands of private tutors, such as, in 
classics, my old tutor and much prized friend, John Y. Sargent, 
then of Merton, since of Magdalen, now of Hertford College, 
with whom I read during three of the happiest years of my life, 
and to whom I owe it that I was once reputed by two favourable 
critics a likely, though I was never actually, a successful competitor 
for the Hertford scholarship ; Professor John Nichol in philosophy, 
who, although then, as now, the occupant of the Chair of Belles 
Lettres at Glasgow, was in the habit of passing a portion of the 
summer term at Oxford to give candidates for honours in the 
“final” schools the benefit of his tuition, who received me to his 
private lecture-room in his Beaumont Street lodging, and was 
good enough to expend much pains in giving me some final 
polishing touches before I went up for my degree; an act of kind- 
ness that shortly afterwards he supplemented by letters of intro- 
duction to the parents of my first private pupil in London, and 
to the first magazine editor whom I ever knew, Mr. David Masson, 
then living somewhere in the neighbourhood of Regent’s Park, and 
of whose encouraging reception I have an agreeable memory. 
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For some considerable time after taking his degree, Waiter 
Pater, then occupying apartments in the High Street, Oxford, 
read with private pupils, doubtless at the same time preparing 
himself for fellowship exaininations ; and to judge from the appear- 
ance presented by the table of his room, covered with engravings, 
not, I fancy, of any very striking character, acquired the beginnings 
of that insight into the principles and practice of modern art which 
afterwards constituted his claim to be the parent of the idea of 
the Giorgionesque in latter-day art and letters; on the whole it 
inay be said that the culture, literary and artistic, for which he 
was distinguished, was entirely of his own acquirement. He had 
been, no doubt, a favourite pupil of the late Mr. Jowett, to whose 
friendly recommendation he may have been indebted for the vogue 
he enjoyed as a philosophy coach for the final schools, but it was 
not from Mr. Jowett that he derived his taste for those studies in 
which in his essays on the “ Renaissance,” his “Marius the Epi- 
curean,” and above all his “ Imaginary Portraits,” he showed such 
proficiency, any more than it was from Mr. Jowett that he imbibed 
his peculiar views on the functions and discipline of art. 

The truth is, that while Pater was in statu pupillari, the late 
Master of Balliol was to all appearance as indifferent to high 
wsthetic matters as ever was Charles Dickens himself. When Mr. 
Jowett exchanged his rooms facing St. Giles’s for the renovated 
and enlarged Master’s Lodge, fitted up for his own family by his 
predecessor, the late Dr. Scott, it was necessary to find for its 
interior other pictorial decorations than the print of the “Last 
Supper,” after Leonardo da Vinci, which had alone relieved the 
bareness of the wall above the mantel-piece in his solitary tutorial 
chamber ; but while thus for the decorative purposes of his exceed- 
ingly comfortable dwelling, interested in proofs before letters, and 
a discriminating purchaser of fine prints and finer photographs, the 
late Master of Balliol was too intent upon his mission of rivalling 
Socrates and Samuel Johnson as a moulder of character and an 
author of sententious aphorisms to think of creating, as ludicrously 
enough by some it seems to have been supposed he ever dreamed of 
doing, an artistic cult, or an esthetic sect of any kind. That Mr. 
Jowett, in supervising the essays which were brought to him as pro- 
fessor of Greek by Pater when an undergraduate, exercised a percep- 
tible and permanent influence for good on his pupil's literary style is 
probable enough, but that influence was of the same kind as might 
have made itself felt equally well by a patient study of the works of 
such a master of English composition as John Henry Newman. In- 
tolerance of mere commonplace, abhorrence equally of platitude 
and bizarre terminology or esoteric phrase for unmeaning, or as in 
one’s schooldays they used to be called otiose epithets, the shrink- 
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ing trom the slovenliness of expression that was the outward and 
visible mark of the inward looseness of thought, these are the 
virtues that Jowett would have inculcated upon the appreciative 
student, and that at his best were not wanting in Pater’s own 
writings, as he in his turn laboured painfully to communicate them 
to those whom he instructed. But admirable writer as Jowett was 
and many as are the competent littératewrs whose crude composi- 
tions he has corrected, the qualities just mentioned are not the 
monopolies of a single man, and areno more exclusively to be pre- 
dicated of the late Master of Balliol, than of any other consum- 
mate representative of the best traditions of Oxford culture, and 
any other ennobling exponent of the choicest aspect of Oxford 
letters. 

Apropos of this distinguished Oxford teacher, although never 
at Balliol myself as a member of the college, I had the advan- 
tage not only of Mr. Jowett’s professional teaching, but out of his 
long-standing regard for my venerated father, his own exact con- 
temporary at Balliol, enjoyed some measure of his private notice. 
On the occasion of a visit paid by me while yet a schoolboy to 
Oxford, Mr. Jowett had been my host, and during the whole of my 
undergraduate career invited me, only because I knew him as 
schoolboys say “at home,” to regard him as my friend. As yet I 
have seen nothing, not only exhaustive, but fairly adequate, 
written about him since his death; this want will no doubt be 
sipplied when my friend and former schoolfellow, Mr. Evelyn 
Abbott, produces his promised biography of the great Master, of 
whom, in earlier days, he was a pupil, and under whom, in later 
days, he has himself been one of the tutorial staff at Bailiol. 
Pending the appearance of the work of oneso much more qualified 
to speak than I am about the teacher, with whose name and attri- 
butes private circumstances rendered me from my earliest days 
familiar, I may venture a few remarks which seem to me essential 
for the right understanding of Mr. Jowett’s very complex per- 
sonality. 

It is a commonplace of Greek philosophic criticism that the 
great Attic thinkers, not even excepting the son of Sophroniscus, 
who brought down philosophy from the gods to men, were almost 
unable to conceive of virtue in the individual as existing, apart 
from the merits of a citizen; in the same way it may be said that 
good citizenship was the object and ideal of one who had fed his 
mind so long upon Hellenic culture as Balliol’s great Master. Mr. 
Jowett has also been charged with an undue devotion to successful 
men for the mere sake of their success; it would be more accurate 
to say that he regarded success much as he may have looked at 
competitive examinations—not as being an absolutely desirable or 
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perfect thing in itself, but as being a convenient test of certain 
qualities in the successful candidate. When, with others, he did so 
much to introduce competitive examination to the Indian Civil 
Service, assuredly he did not suppose the system would guarantee 
a better stamp of public official than the old Haileybury régime ; 
and the utmost he would have claimed for it was that it might be 
trusted to prevent some of the abuses and failures of nepotism. 
Similarly, he may have held with perfect propriety that in the long 
run the man who prospers best in the daily business of professional 
life is he who has had the unflinching courage and the indefatigable 
patience to get through the trials of the severest apprenticeship, 
and to submit uncomplainingly to the sternest of preparatory 
ordeals ; this explains why in his later days he returned to the 
political faith of his earlier manhood, and conceived himself, and 
imparted to others, so deep an admiration for the character and 
career of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. 

Again, Mr. Jowett’s position and views as a teacher of youth and 
a trainer of citizens cannot be understood apart from the remem- 
brance of the conditions of his own earlier life; in his youth he 
had suffered much from circumstances, often painfully straitened, 
nor was it till he became fellow and tutor of his college that he 
knew realiy what affluence meant. A man educated in this school 
cannot be expected to underrate, to himself or to his pupils, the 
worth of prosperity and achievement as a test of merit and a con- 
dition of ease; those who have misrepresented the late Master as 
specially cultivating the more highly placed and opulent of the 
youths who came into his hands, have written and spoken either in 
ignorance or malice. The truth is that if Mr. Jowett had a weak- 
ness it was that of liking to play the patron; in every case he sought 
to be not the recipient but the bestower of benefits, nor were his 
dispositions ever more keenly gratified than when he could create 
the opportunity of serving the requirements of some friend and 
contemporary of his own, scarcely perhaps seen since undergraduate 
days, of helping a graceless or luckless pupil out of a scrape, or of 
ministering more substantially to the pecuniary needs of some 
hardly-pressed undergraduate. This I believe to be the true view 
of Mr. Jowett’s character, nor can I doubt that in Mr. Abbott’s 
forthcoming volume it will suitably be illustrated. 

If the origin, development, or training of Pater’s artistic tastes 
and studies can be associated with any individual influence ex- 
ternal to himself, such a force is probably to be found in the 
intellectual environment amid which his sensitive and impression- 
able youth was passed. At Queen’s College, during the years now 
spoken of, the example and authority of such highly gifted educa- 
tors as Mr. Capes, and in a less degree of Dr. Moore, whose Dantean 
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achievements have been mentioned above, may possibly have been 
calculated to popularize the names, and predispose to the study 
of, Sandro Botticelli, Andrea Mantegna, Giorgione, and incline 
an apt pupil to reveal the mysteries of these medieval masters to a 
philistian generation. The college of Addison, as Queen’s was, may 
not have produced a second Mr. William Morris, who is the boast 
of Balliol, but between 1861 and 1865 its teaching powers were, to 
an extent then uncommon or unknown amongst Oxford tutors, 
conversant with the contents of continental picture galleries, and 
were ready to illustrate the idiosyncrasies of the Greek and Latin 
genius by citing the analogies, pointing the parallels, and happily 
glancing at the developments of modern thought and painting. 

This is just worth bearing in mind, but Anthony Trollope has 
left it on record that he conceived the idea and developed the power 
of sketching bishops, bishopesses, deans, and perpetual curates, 
long before he had any acquaintance in the flesh with shovel hats 
or the inner life of the Barchester hierarchy. In the same way it 
possible that Mr. Pater might have delineated with the finishea 
touch of appreciative study susceptible pagans and masters of the 
brush in the Italy of the Middle Ages if he had never been a pupil 
of Mr. W. W. Capes ; but as a matter of fact, in the Oxford of my 
own day, and it may be shrewdly suspected of Pater’s also, zestheti- 
cism was unknown, and the “ Posthlewaite” so often of recent 
years satirized in the pages of Punch, was as undeveloped as the 
non-attached student, or as the now existent and flourishing “ Keble 
College ” itself. ; 

In a conversation that some years ago I had the honour of having 
with a very old friend of some branches of my family, the late Dr. 
Pusey, that venerable divine, then drawing on to his ninetieth year, 
insisted upon the fact that, in the early beginnings of the Oxford 
High Church movement, the florid excesses of Ritualism were 
severely avoided; observing that upon the communion-table of St. 
Mary’s, in his day, no ornaments of any kind were visible. Recall- 
ing as I do the undergraduate years of some of those who in after 
life were identified with all that is most “ intense,” “‘ strange,” and 
“utter” in art or letters, I am inclined to think that an analogous 
remark might be applied to the initial stages of the Oxford esthetic 
movement; certainly Pater’s rooms at Queen’s, in the not too highly 
picturesque back quadrangle of the college, were unadorned as to 
their interior, and bare and cold, as to their uncovered walls, to the 
point of asceticism; nor do I fancy that any other of those gentle- 
men, who in more recent times have developed into the evangelists 
of pree-Raphelitism, rejoiced at the era now spoken of in those 
mural embellishments and elaborations of furniture which are now 
probably the “note” of zestheticism on the Isis, as elsewhere. 
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After Mr. Ryman’s alluring print-shop in the High Street, the 
favourite emporium of Oxford art in these remote days, was the 
auction-room of Richardson’s, now, I suppose, completely swept 
away, but I imagine the engravings and sketches, chiefly in demand 
at both places, were such pictures as Mr. Winter’s spirited repre- 
sentations of Eton and Brazenose life, or engravings from Land- 
seer’s best known paintings, prints of Mr. Frith’s “ Derby Day,” or 
specimens of that order of art which will best be indicated by the 
familiar legend “Sherry, Sir ?” ; 

I can, indeed, even at this distance recall some rather prettily 
furnished rooms in that quadrangle where only a few spaces dis- 
tant was situated the Spartan chamber of the future high priest of 
the “ Renaissance ” ; tl.cse apartments belonged then to a hospitable 
and amiable little gentlc man of the name of Symonds,who has prob- 
ably long since bloss: med into a Ritualistic rector or even higher 
dignitary of the “ Anglo-Catholic ” Church, but who, at the time now 
spoken of, was deservedly famous as being the best steeplechaser 
and the best mounted rider to hounds in his University, and who, 
if I have offended the etiquette of his cloth by recalling his scarlet- 
coated and top-booted days, will, I believe, give me his pardon, 
and will substantiate my statements that in our college days 
Oxford art very seldom got beyond the pianoforte and Slapofsky’s 
band. Music, indeed, flourished at many colleges, and especially at 
Queen’s, where contemporary as an undergraduate with this re- 
viewer was William Evans Stokes, from Cornwall, who “came up” 
from Cheltenham College with the prestige of being the best 
cricketer in the eleven, and who united to a voice of rare power, 
sweetness, and compass, such finished skill and certainty as a 
billiard player, that he became eventually the unrivalled champion 
at his own University at this game, and but for certain sensitive- 
ness of eyes might have developed into the first of English 
amateurs. 

No doubt during the latter part of the prie-zsthetic age, Oxford, 
in some of its aspects, was surely, if silently, ripening into stheti- 
cism, but apart from religion and the influence then exercised on 
many undergraduate minds by the Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Samuel 
Wilberforce, and Canon Liddon, stheticism, it may be safely said, 
was an unknown factor, to use the cant phrase, in Oxford life. 

If in the present connection I mention the Oxford Union, it is not 
to inflict on readers of this Review any of those rather hackneyed 
reminiscences of the undergraduate forum of which there have 
been lately so many; as a matter of fact, the only speakers of any 
mark whom I can recall were the gentleman who is to-day Sir 
Francis Jeune and the present Lord Colchester, then Mr. Abbot, 
of Christchurch. I may be wrong, but my impression is that 
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during the earlier sixties the Union was more popular and more 
useful in its capacity of club than in that of debating society, 
while even in this latter character it was beginning slightly to 
sufter from the competition of societies like Vincent’s Club, which 
about this time began to be started after the fashion of the Eton 
and Harrow, Loder’s, and the Bullingdon Clubs; college debating 
societies, and essay societies were, however, not infrequent, and had 
perhaps occupied some of the ground formerly held by the 
Union. 

Since the comparatively recent reforms in the Oxford profes- 
soriate, and the introduction of unattached students, it is probable 
that the idea of a University as apart from and independent of the 
different societies composing it, may have asserted itself, but 
thirty years ago the collegiate idea dominated the place, and so 
perhaps the preference of many undergraduates for private asso- 
ciations like the Canning Club, the exclusive appanage of St. 
John’s, over institutions common to the whole University may be 
explained. 

The modern esthetic school, of which the present writer is not 
qualified to speak critically, is probably distinguished by its fond- 
ness for Italian and especially Florentine art. Quoting perhaps 
Renan, Mr. Pater, in one of his “ Renaissance” essays, mentions 
that Plato, rather than any other philosopher, had always been 
the Hellenic idol of the capital on the Arno. The late Mr. Jowett, 
who would assuredly have disclaimed all paternity of the orna- 
mental neo-Platonists of to-day, was himself, as all the world 
knows, a deep student and a sympathetic translator of the disciple 
of Socrates; notwithstanding the fact that Aristotelianism has, 
and had always, occupied the first place in Oxford. Aristotle’s 
logic, from the middle ages downwards, though mainly known 
through meagre summaries, held its own triumphantly. Earlier 
in this century the “ rhetoric” disputed the chief place with the 
ethics, and the more scientific study of the latter on the Isis 
in connection with Greek philosophy as a whole dates from some 
forty years back, when Sir Alexander Grant and Mr. Chandler 
were the chief private tutors. As regards Plato, the more compre- 
hensive and systematic reading of his works in Oxford began with 
the interesting book of Sewell on Plato and neo-Platonism, and 
was continued, as well as augmented by the influence of Schwegler, 
by the lectures and translations of Jowett. In one single and 
accidental respect the Oxford Union, as it is now known, or was 
known thirty years since, may mark a stage in the progress of the 
esthetic movement. 

At the time of Pater’s undergraduateship, the fresco cartoons 
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formerly himself of Exeter, had been but recently finished, and 
were still a prominent subject of academic talk. From this time 
forward the authority of the little band of pree-Raphaelite painters, 
felt everywhere through educated England, was no doubt actively 
powerful at Oxford, but many other influences, not less authorita- 
tive, combined with this for the development of the :esthetic 
product; such writers as Edgar Quinet, Michelet, Taine, Renan, 
and other French protesters against criticisms of art by moral 
standards, of whose writings the realism of Zola and others is but 
an ugly development ; the educational results of the Exhibition of 
1851; the extended habits of Continental travel; the increasing 
growth of a detailed historic curiosity; the importation of 
Oriental wares in large quantities and at small prices, have all 
contributed successively to the creation or the increase of. the 
artistic movement; but of these only one in the Oxford of the 
sixties, the Hyde Park World Show, that did not usher in the 
millennium, was an accomplished fact. For these reasons there is 
probably justification for the statement that the years now spoken 
of at Oxford belonged to the pre-sthetic age, and that the 
vesthetic critics who were then in statu pupillari on the Isis, 
whether a J. A. Symonds or a W. H. Pater, cannot correctly be 
cited as idiosyncratic products of the genius of the place. 


T. H. S. Escort. 


AN AMERICAN UTOPIA. 


Ear y this year a remarkable conference was held at Philadelphia. 
Its members numbered about three hundred, and came from all 
parts of the United States to set on foot a new national movement 
for the promotion of good Municipal Government. They were all 
men of position and standing in the cities from which they came, 
and among them were men whose names are well known in 
national politics, in law, and in literature. But since the days 
when men first took to the platform to give expression to their 
desires and convictions, there surely can have been no more melan- 
choly meeting than this Philadelphia conference. 

The conference was in session for two days; scores of speeches 
were made; but summed up in a word they all amounted to this, 
that, so far as Municipal Government is concerned, democracy in 
America is a failure. The admission which was then made was 
not new. It had been expressed in other words a few weeks earlier 
in one of the leading New York weekly newspapers in commenting 
on the movement then taking shape to attempt the overthrow of 
Tammany Hall, and in describing a similar uprising in the neigh- 
bouring State of New Jersey, where the better element among the 
electorate was then struggling to aid the State of a Legislature 
long controlled and manipulated by race-track gamblers. It was 
in urging the importance of these two movements that The Outlook 
—which for America is what The Spectator is for England—made 
the significant admission that “ America is still a great opportunity 
rather than a great achievement,” and added, “we must do very 
much better things politically than we have already done if we 
are to demonstrate the absolute superiority of the democratic 
system over the other systems of government.” 

To realize the gigantic, almost Utopian, undertaking on which 
the municipal reformers are entering, it is necessary to recall how 
the American municipalities are governed. It is almost impossible 
to make a comparison between Municipal Government in England 
and in America, because in America there is no uniformity in town 
and city government. There is no great fundamental measure, 
such as the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, at the basis of all 
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municipal life ; nor is there any Federal department corresponding 
to the English Local Government Board exercising a close and 
constant supervision over municipal affairs. The Federal authori- 
ties at Washington have absolutely nothing to do with municipal 
administration. Each city is governed in accordance with the 
charter granted by the Legislature of the State in which it is 
situated, and as these charters vary in their construction and 
details, so the organization of the city governments differ in their 
details and methods. Not only is there no uniformity in Muni- 
cipal Government in the different States; but even in the same 
State there may be half-a-dozen large cities each with a charter 
peculiarly its own. 

In England all responsibility both to the ratepayers and to the 
Local Government Board rests with the Town Council. The 
Council elected by the people in its turn elects the Aldermen and 
the Mayor, and at the commencement of the municipal year 
divides itself into Committees which, subject to the oversight of 
the Council, make themselves responsible for the several depart- 
ments of municipal work. There is no system of this kind in 
America, Speaking generally, the people elect the Mayor directly, 
and also elect in the same way a number of the more responsible 
of the municipal officers. A Board of Aldermen is also elected by 
the people; but usually the duties of this Board are comparatively 
unimportant, and they are always well defined by the city charter. 

The Board of Aldermen does not correspond to an English Town 
Council. All its members are paid; it has no important com- 
mittees like those of the Town Council, because most of the duties 
which are discharged by the committees of the English Town 
Councils are discharged in American cities by Commissioners. 
The administration of the fire department; the control of the 
police ; street-cleaning; the care of the public parks; and the 
water supply are in the hands of Commissioners, either single 
Commissioners or Boards of Commissioners, and so on with every 
department of municipal activity. In some cities, School Boards 
are elected directly by the people as they are in England; in 
others, public education is managed by Commissioners in the same 
way as the fire department, or the police force. The appointment 
of these Commissioners is usually in the hands of the Mayor. 
Their terms of office are for two or three years. In the larger 
cities, their salaries are as large as those of members of the English 
Ministry, and considerable patronage directly and indirectly at- 
taches to the Commissionerships. 

In two other important respects an English municipality differs 
from an American. In America, manhood suffrage is generally 
the rule at all elections, State and Municipal as well as Federal 
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and municipal politics have been brought and kept in a very much 
closer connection with national politics than could ever be possible 
in England. 

The only qualification for a voter at most municipal elections is 
residence, and this for a much shorter period than is necessary for 
a voting qualification in England. There is no rate paying nor 
property holding qualification; and to anyone acquainted with 
the English system of registration, and the valuable safeguards 
by which it is surrounded, the system of registration most com- 
monly in use in America seems little better than a sham. 
Two or three weeks before an election takes place the work of 
registration begins. It is in the hands of city officials who are all 
partizans. Citizens who desire to exercise the franchise must 
attend before these registrars, and see that their names are entered 
on the poll books. There is no adequate publication of the pre- 
liminary issues of the registration lists as there is in England, in 
order that an elector may see that he is duly registered and that 
objections may be lodged against those who are not qualified. 

Frauds in registration and the colonization of voters are 
matters of little ditticulty. Now and then the perpetrators of 
these frauds are prosecuted, and occasionally sent to the State 
prison; but it is only when the frauds have been both wholesale 
and flagrant that the criminal law is put in motion against 
the offenders. Usually these offenders are the subordinates, or, as 
they are called in American political phraseology, the “heelers” 
of the minor political bosses. The bosses themselves, even the 
minor bosses, the ward and district leaders, are usually too dis- 
creet to get mixed up in these troubles. They use their “heelers ” 
as tools for this work. When the “heelers” are caught red- 
handed, the minor bosses repudiate them in newspaper interviews ; 
but stand by them in the law courts, do all they can to put 
obstacles in the way of their trial; and, if they should be com- 
mitted, use all the influence they possess to promote appeals, and 
ultimately to secure pardons for them. 

Since the State and Municipal elections in New York in 
November, 1893, there have been about thirty prosecutions for 
offences against the electoral laws, either in connection with regis- 
tration or at the polls. These prosecutions have resulted in a score 
or more convictions; but only one man of any standing as a boss 
was among the convicted. This was the notorious John Y. McKane, 
of Gravesend, Long Island. For many years McKane had reigned 
supreme at Gravesend. He was the holder of most of the town 
oftices ; he had been Mayor, and at the time of his conviction was 
chief of police. He had for years distributed the local political 
offices which he could not conveniently hold himself among his 
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friends and “heelers” just as though they were all absolutely in 
his own gift. He was known as the Pooh Bah of Gravesend ; and 
although Gravesend is but a small sea-side place, trom his doings 
there McKane had become as notorious as Boss Croker, of New York 
City, McLaughlin of Brooklyn, Hill of Albany, Sheehan of Buftalo, 
and Murphy Junior of Troy. Like all these powerful bosses, 
McKane is a Democrat. 

Last October, McKane went a step too far. Following the ex- 
umple of the Tammany district bosses in New York, he filled the 
electoral rolls at Gravesend with the names of hundreds of men 
who have no existence, and he would have voted these dummies 
on election day, but for the prompt action of an independent 
candidate who had become aware of his manipulation of the lists. 
This candidate applied to examine the electoral rolls. The lists 
are, or ought to be, public documents. McKane refused the appli- 
cation. Then an injunction was procured from the State courts to 
prevent his interfering with the candidate’s agents in examining 
the lists. When the agents appeared with the judge’s order they 
were met at the railway station by McKane and the members of 
his police force. In response to the intimation of the agents that 
they were the bearers of an injunction, McKane declared “ Injunc- 
tions don’t go here,” and promptly lodged in jail the agents and 
the copyists who were to work on the lists, on charges of being 
drunk and disorderly. 

In February, McKane was sent to the State prison at Sing Sing 
for six years. He is, however, the only municipal boss of any 
prominence who has been convicted in New York State since 
Tweed’s time. Risks of the kind McKane took are usually thrown 
on men who are described as of “no account.” None of the 
twenty or more men who are now McKane’s fellow convicts for 
frauds committed at the elections last November are of higher 
rank among the “ practical politicians ” of New York than that of 
“ heeler.” 

For twenty years past only one question has separated the two 
parties in Federal politics. This is the tariff. Were that out of 
the way, it would be almost impossible to define the difference 
between a Democrat and a Republican. Yet in most of the States, 
all the State, county, and municipal elections are fought on Party 
lines, and all State, municipal, and county patronage is in the hands 
of partizans. In some of the cities, even the page boys who wait 
on the Board of Aldermen when they are in session are appointed 
because they are either Democrats or Republicans. Every candi- 
date for office, in fact, must label himself either a Democrat or a 
Republican, and group himself with his Party, no matter whether 
he seeks the office of select man in a New England village, or is a 
candidate for a State governorship. 
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There is no good reason why Democracy or Republicanism 
should intrude into State politics, or into municipal affairs. There 
is no reason at all, except the immense advantages which accrue 
to the political bosses from the fighting of all elections on Party 
lines. If Party lines were completely obliterated in municipal 
and State politics, and the inhabitants of a city elected their 
Mayor on the same principle as the shareholders of a railroad 
company elect their president, the bosses would cease to exist ; for 
the amount of Federal spoils which a boss can command is, com- 
paratively, so small that the plunder to be derived from it would 
not begin to pay the current expenses of the local political organi- 
zation. So long as boss rule holds good in New York City it isa 
small matter to Mr. Richard Croker, of Tammany Hall, whether 
the Republicans or the Democrats are in office at Washington. 
He and his organization are active, of course, at Federal elections: 
but, at most, all that a Democratic Administration at the national 
capital can mean to Mr. Croker is a voice in the appointment to 
the comparatively few Federal offices in the New York customs 
house and post office which are outside the Civil Service rules, and 
in the distribution of half-a-dozen foreign consulships. These are 
as nothing compared with the appointments which Mr. Croker 
and Tammany Hall control under the municipality of New York. 

On the pay-rolls of New York City and County there are some 
twenty-seven thousand names, and nearly all the names there, 
whether those of high officials like the sheriff, who enjoys emolu- 
ments as large as an English Premier’s, or of the humblest Irish 
or Italian day-labourers engaged in street cleaning, or at work on 
a garbage scow in the Bay, are there at the will of Mr. Croker and 
his numerous lieutenants. 

Every man on the pay-rolls,in one way or another, hands over 
his tribute to Tammany. The more important office holders, the 
men whose salaries run into five figures, pay their contributions 
direct. The less important officials are waited upon by a repre- 
sentative of Tammany Hall known as the “ Wiskinkie”; and the 
humbler wage-earners hand over their assessments to the leaders 
in the numerous election districts. The payments, of course, are 
not compulsory ; but a man knows that if he drops them, it is as 
good as intimating that he is tired of his work for the city, and is 
looking for another field of usefulness. Contractors engaged on 
city work pay their quota, and so do tradesmen large and small, 
Republicans and Democrats, as well as the beer-saloon keepers and 
the keepers of other more questionable houses who desire to stand 
well with the police and to have no interference with their illicit 
proceedings. Tammany Hall is thus in receipt of an annual revenue 
large enough to equip and maintain a small army ; it can draw on an 
immense fund for electioneering purposes, and its boss, who has 
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never been for any length of time in any business except “practical 
politics,” ranks among the wealthy men of New York, although in 
1884, it is well known that he was a poor man. He now owns a 
racing stable as large as that of any of the sporting millionaires, 
and he travels about i in a private Pullman car with almost as much 
style as the President when he is on a progress through the 
country. In fact, Mr. Croker is a much more powerful man than 
the President, and there is no time limit to the tenure of his oftice. 
If he cannot make a President outright, Mr. Croker can say, and 
he and his organization have done so, who shall not be President. 
He holds almost as despotic a sway over New York as an 
oriental potentate over his kingdom. 

So far as New York is concerned, Tammany stands in the way 
of any separation of municipal from State and national politics, 
and it will bear down with all its power upon any attempt to put 
on foot an independent movement in municipal affairs. As 
things now stand, Tammany can crush any State legislation in- 
tended to separate city politics from State politics, and it can 
thwart an independent movement by reason of the fact that it is 
already in possession of the City Hall. 

New York is managed not from the City Hall, but from Tam- 
many Hall on Fourteenth Street. Everybody knows this; and 
when anything goes wrong in municipal affairs, when a bad 
appointment is made, or there is any trouble in any one of the 
city departments, the interviewers of the New York papers usually 
do not seek out the Mayor, but call on Mr. Croker. He holds no 
office under the municipality; he has no more official connection 
with the New York Government than any reader of this article. 
He is, in fact, just a voter like any other New York citizen ; but he 
exercises a control from the outside which is complete, thorough, 
and far-reaching. And moreover Mr. Croker is always prepared to 
justify his peculiar position. A little while ago when the move- 
ment alluded to at the outset of this article was commenced— 
that in New York for the breaking down of Tammany Hall—Mr. 
Croker published his views on the subject in the form of an inter- 
view, three columns long, which appeared in all the morning 
papers. 

“Tt is easy enough,” he said, “to find fault with any govern- 
ment; but the theorists can say what they please. You can’t get 
good government in a big city like this without system and direct 
responsibility. Tammany Hall is run on that plan, and this city 
has a better and a more economical government to-day than any 
other big city in the union. This city is just like any other big 
corporation. If you have no organization, if individuals are not 
held responsible by some central power, you make no progress. 
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Concentration of management is the key to success. Well, what 
does that mean? In business, it means consolidation. In politics, 
it means organization, or a machine, or whatever you wish to call 
it. You divide the management, and you divide the responsibility, 
and divided responsibility means bad government.” 

It may be asked how Tammany ever managed to get control to 
this extent. The answer is, that it is the result of detailed and 
perfect organization carried on for a generation or more ; of the 
hold it has gradually secured on every department of municipal 
life, the local law courts as well as the city hall; of the unscrupu- 
lous disregard of the electoral laws; of the base uses to which its 
“heelers” have long put the naturalization laws; of the power 
and influence it exercises over the interested voters, and over the 
mass of unintelligent voters, and lastly of the indifference of the 
better class of New Yorkers to municipal affairs. 

Every American city has not a Tammany organization. The 
conditions for the building up of a mammoth organization for 
plundering the people are peculiarly favourable in New York— 
from the size of the municipality, from the immense wealth con- 
centrated in the city; from the great and always increasing army 
of ignorant foreigners who are enrolled as its citizens; from the 
indifference to municipal life and conditions which are common to 
most great cities, and also from the peculiar position which New. 
York holds to the rest of the State of New York, towards its State 
life, and the State’s connection with the Federal government. 
Rural New York is overwhelmingly Republican, and in all Federal 
elections New York State would give the Republicans a majority 
were it not for Tammany Hall, and the immense Democratic vote 
that it can poll, a vote which has repeatedly decided the Presi- 
dential elections. 

But if every American city has not its Tammany Hall, most of 
them have some boss either Republican or Democratic who works 
as far as he canon Tammany lines. Brooklyn had its McLaughlin 
until November 1893. Baltimore has stilla boss ; so has Chicago ; 
and so has San Francisco, and in fact there is hardly any American 
city large or small where proportionately immense power is not 
wielded by a Croker, a Murphy Junior, a Sheehan, or a McKane. 
It is estimated that even under the best possible conditions, even if 
all the better class citizens either broke away from party lines, or 
threw off their indifference and boldly faced the municipal problem, 
it would take five or seven years to rid New York of Tammany 
rule. In other cities the work of purifying municipal politics is 
correspondingly great. It is conceded that this work must begin 
with the endeavour to separate municipal from State and Federal 
politics; that there must be an awakening on the part of the well- 
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to-do citizens who have hitherto refused to take any part in 
municipal politics; that the younger generation of Americans 
must be made to understand, while at school, their citizenship 
responsibilities, and that there must also be an amendment in the 
naturalization laws in the direction of further restrictions to 
citizenship. 

At the good municipal government conference, one of the 
speakers attirmed that the problem which now faces the people in 
regard to municipal government—how to get municipal govern- 
ment out of the hands of the worst elements of society who are 
now administering it in the interests of the worst elements of 
society, is more serious than that which faced the Republic when 
Lincoln went to the White House. This may seem an exaggerated 
statement; but it is significant that it went uncontradicted at 
Philadelphia. 

EpwarpD Porritt. 


THE POOR MAN’S COW. 


A Suyyestion to the Coming Parish Councils. 


Ove half of the famous election promise of 1885 has been redeemed— 
more or less. If “ Hodge” has not actually got his “ three acres,” he 
can have them in most parts of the kingdom, or so much of them as 
will suit’ his purpose, if he himself, or those who act for him, will only 
take the proper steps. But how about the cow? There is but little 
lowing and bleating as yet to be heard upon the new allotments or 
small holdings. And yet “the cow,” which, unlike the allotment, 
was to be the cultivator’s own—which was to provide his family with 
milk, his field with manure, himself with money, which was to be 
the favourite charge of his wife, the pet of his children, the veritable 
“milch-cow” of his little establishment—constitutes almost the more 
valuable half of the boon promised. There are probably not very many 
persons in this country—a country mainly of large and medium 
farms—who fully appreciate what his cow is to the poor man, alike 
as an object of affection and a source of profit, and with what justice 
experienced economists make the number of such beaststhe standard 
whereby to measure the productive wealth of a community. The 
balance-sheets recording the yield and cost of those substantial, 
sleek, well-fed, well-groomed, and fine-bred cattle of “the Hall 
Farm,” or “ the Manor,’—beasts which, in spite of their handsome 
appearance, cannot compete in the market with their cousins of 
Brittany and Normandy—afford no clue whatever to the profitable- 
ness of that plebeian-shaped animal, which looks so much less 
attractive, but realizes, like the small man’s acre, the ideal of 
cheapest production combined with direct disposal of the product 
to the ultimate consumer. That economic success explains why 
cattle multiply in small hands, once there is the wherewithal to ac- 
quire them, far beyond the proportion to acreage which practice 
has established for large areas. “Three acres andacow!” I re- 
member hearing a very political parson calling out, chaffingly, in 
1885, when on a walk with me, to a small cow-keeper, just a mile 
outside our little town. “ You're going to have three acres and a 
cow, M , if you'll only believe it.” “It’s just about three acres 
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that I have, sir,’ was the prompt reply. “And how about the 
cow?” “T have seven, sir.” There they were; and with the help 
of purchased feeding-stuffs and a good sale of milk to our towns- 
folk, M made the seven cows return him a goodly income from 
his small holding. Taking the country as a whole, there are “ mil- 
lions of money” in these small men’s cows, which were promised 
and are not yet given; millions for those who are to own them, 
and millions for the country, as a source of production. Who is 
going to show the poor folk their way to this treasure ? 

Mr. W. E. Bear, I observe, in his interesting volume, “A Study 
of Small Holdings,” quotes the late Lord Tollemache as saying 
that “he had never known an instance in which the cow did not 
appear where the land had been provided.” Yes; but there is a 
sooner and later in this matter, and evidently in our case, under 
present circumstances, “the cow”—which would help “ Hodge ” 
better than anything else to earn its own purchasing price—comes, 
like the late Lord Derby’s ideal war, “later” rather than “sooner.” 
If he could but have it “ sooner,’—paying, as it does, upon his small 
plot, turning to good account a little grass here and a little wash 
there, which cost no one anything to speak of—he could well 
afford to allow himself to be mulcted in interest. But where is he 
to go for his money? Can he be helped to secure the cow on 
credit or otherwise, with sufficient cheapness to himself, by more 
efticient means of assistance than those which are here and there 
offered by an old-fashioned “cow club” ? 

The most effective means of helping “ Hodge” to a cow no doubt 
would be a cheap advance for an adequate length of time from a 
Co-operative Agricultural Bank of the type of Herr Raitieisen’s 
German Darlehnskassen, or the Italian casse rurali, whose chief 
utility, at any rate in the earlier stages of their existence, has been 
found to lie in their furnishing cheaply the means for purchasing 
live stock. In Northern Italy, especially, where these institutions 
are of more recent origin than in Germany, and where they 
minister on the whole to a more needy constituency, I have found 
that in the libri dei prestiti, which record the objects for which 
money is borrowed, the entry per acquisto bovini is by far the 
most frequent. In some cases maiale will share the honours with 
the vacea or vitella. But, generally speaking, in oil-eating Italy, 
the pig is not valued at its proper merit. In the first year of the 
existence of the cassa rurale of Loreggia, the original cassa of Italy, 
out of 113 loans issued, amounting in the aggregate to 18,883 lire, 
77, to the value of 15,410 lire, were raised for the purchase of cows 
or calves. And wherever I questioned a Lombard or Venetian 
peasant about the turning-point in his fortunes, from very poor to 
comparatively well-to-do, thanks to the local cassa rwrale, it was 
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always to the purchase of a cow, or several cows, that he attributed 
the first change to better things. To state one instance—the Nestor 
of Italian rural credit co-operators, an old peasant of Loreggia— 
who has learnt just enough writing to be able to scrawl his own 
signature in characters which no one but the ofticers of the cassuv 
can decipher, but who now lives very comfortably on his holding, 
in a picturesquely patriarchal way, with twenty-eight children and 
grandchildren gathered round him under the same roof, and whose 
word counts among his fellow-villagers like that of Moses among 
the Israelites—began the improvement of his condition by borrow- 
ing money to buy a few cows with. He showed me with pride the 
large family raised from those beasts. They have yielded him tar 
more profit than mere milk and manure. Simple, unlettered man 
that he is, he has learnt from them the true principles of good 
farming. “Feed them well,” he says, “that will give you plenty of 
manure, and manure will give you good crops; that will get rid of 
weeds, and enable you to cultivate better, and when manure becomes 
excessive for your area, then go down deeper into the sub-soils and 
so add to your acreage.” Old Corazza’s eyes glistened as he gave 
ine his full-grained maize-cobs and his plump malting-barley to 
handle. And I was not surprised, after I had looked over his little 
farm, to hear the “squire” of the parish, my friend Signor Wollem- 
borg, say that against the devoted labour and persevering toil of 
these small cultivators in Italy the superior capital and intelligence 
of large proprietors are unavailing in competition. Those “ selt- 
help” cows, purchased by the clubbing together of liability of small 
folk, stand for not a little in the improvement effected in the small 
peasant’s lot. 

Unfortunately “self-help” credit societies—people’s banks, cusse 
rurali, call them what you will—are still as good as unknown in 
this country, and though a beginning is being made in starting 
them, it must be some time before their principle is understood, 
and before they can become anything like a power in the land. As 
if unfamiliarity were not a sutticiently serious hindrance, under the 
dictation of needlessly jealous bankers, our laws have been so framed 
that what has been found easily practicable, and a source of un- 
speakable benefit, not only in Germany, and Austria, and Hungary, 
and Switzerland, and Belgium, Italy and France, but even in Rou- 
mania, is all but impossible here. We actually cannot form self- 
help banks in this country after the foreign pattern—not until our 
present grudging and illiberal law is changed. And we can even 
come near their standard only by an ingenious framing of our rules. 
Accordingly, it looks as if some period must elapse before we can 
hope to muster a little army of self-help banks, like our neighbours, 
to take the field against need and usury, and to bring the fertilizing 
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drop of gold into those small holdings which are actually crying 
out for it. 

We must, then, look for some other means. 

There is one method which may possibly help us a little—though, 
in respect of small cultivators, rather, it is to be feared, for the pur- 
chase of a pig than a cow; for one of its necessary features is a rather 
narrow limit of time. It is a capitalist method, which has brought 
the Bank of France much profit, and materially enriched a specifi- 
cally agricultural district at the foot of the Morvan. It may be 
held to deserve passing mention. 

When M. Giraud came to Nevers, in 1865, as Director of the 
local branch of the Bank of France, he found the Department of 
the Niévre—which in respect of agricultural features, holdings, 
and cultivation, resembles our own country, almost as one egg 
resembles another—doing very inadequate justice to its agricul- 
tural opportunities, while troubling bankers not a little with its 
inconvenient demands upon their treasure. The Niévre is a 
country of large properties—the Marquis d’Espeuilles, to state 
one instance, alone owns somewhere about 30,000 acres. It is 
also a country of large tenant holdings, ranging from 125 to 1,250 
acres, given up mainly to the fattening of a particularly useful and 
appreciated local breed of cattle. The farmers stock their farms, 
some buying as many as 300 head of cattle at a time, in February 
or March, sell the fat beasts in August, to put another relay in 
their places, whose turn for sale comes on in October or November. 
So in February the Banks are pumped dry for the purchase of 
beasts; in August there is a general fluctus, money coming in and 
going out; and in November in pour the masses of gold realized 
at the Villette, producing a perfect plethora. Having obtained the 
sanction of his superior in Paris, with not a little trouble, M. Giraud 
succeeded in persuading his neighbours to adopt his practice, 
which experience has shown to be helpful alike to farmers and to 
Banks. For want of money the farmers found themselves com- 
pelled to understock their holdings. M. Giraud offered them as 
much money practically as they might want, to buy additional 
beasts with. Anyone who was known to his Establishment, and 
could produce two acceptable sureties, he consented to serve 
with loans at one per cent. above bank rate, plus a very trifling 
commission, on the security of an acceptance running from three 
to four months, but to be renewed, as a matter of course, upon 
the expiration of that time for a similar period, so as to give a 
farmer from six to eight months to operate in—quite enough to 
enable him to fatten his two relays of beasts, and dispose of them 
in the market. Farmers not personally known were invited to 
apply through their local bank, with such bank’s signature and 
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another, and they would receive their money at the fixed rate of 
six per cent., plus a small commission. The success, once the 
principle came to be understood, was very striking. Within the 
ten or eleven years of his remaining in charge of the bank at 
Nevers, M. Giraud lent out in this manner between 130,000,000 
and 140,000,000 francs, netting for his bank a profit of the extra 
per cent. charged, and putting, at his own estimate, something like 
25,000,000 francs of net profit into the farmers’ pockets, besides 
relieving the local banks of those troublesome spring and neap- 
tide fluctuations. And he never lost any money over this opera- 
tion, except once, and then it was, as he himself admits, by his own 
fault. In lending an apparently substantial farmer 50,000 francs, 
he omitted to satisfy himself that the borrower’s rent had been 
properly paid. As it happened, the farmer was heavily in arrear 
to his landlord, who was very thankful to be able to seize all the 
50,000 francs’ worth of beasts by process of distress, and saddle the 
bank with the loss. 

I have come across instances of a very similar use of credit in 
Germany. 

This system has its material advantages, more especially in 
making personal credit serviceable for productive agricultural 
purposes. But as the period of credit can not well be extended 
beyond eight months, or at most a year, though really that would 
be too long—it can not be of much use for helping poor folk to 
acquire store cattle, though it might be made serviceable for the 
purchase of a pig or two to be turned into money. 

Once more, accordingly, we must look farther afield. And it 
seems natural to turn for means of relief to that much-praised new 
institution of Parish Councils, from which we are taught to expect 
so rich a crop of benefits. As it happens, whatever Parish Councils 
may do with regard to other matters, in respect of this one there 
is a precedent of very favourable augury to point to, which shows 
them to be perfectly suited to give the poor cultivators the needed 
assistance. In Switzerland, under a system which has been in 
practice for more than thirty years, on the ground of an Act passed 
in 1851, Parish Councils do most admirable work in furnishing 
to small cultivators the means for purchasing their cattle 
(also goats)—good cows and cheap, on the easiest of terms, with 
material benefit to the community, and without any loss to speak 
of to the parish. Indeed, in respect of this service, Parish Councils 
are shown by experience to be the best qualified authority, suc- 
ceeding where private bodies have failed—as, for instance, in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden. In the Canton of Zurich, it is true, since 
about nine years, private or only semi-public authorities are doing 
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practice in close imitation of that of Parish Councils, and without 
doubt, wherever the law admits it, the latter are the best consti- 
tuted bodies for the purpose. It may occordingly be well to turn 
to Switzerland, and learn what the Parish Councils do there in the 
matter referred to. 

It is to the canton of Thurgau that we must look for the most 
successful development of the practice here spoken of. Thurgau 
is all but the northernmost canton of Switzerland, and its close 
proximity to a part of Germany in which the cattle trade has long 
been all but the monopoly of usurers—passing popularly by the 
name of “ Jews,” though not a few of them are nominally Chris- 
tians—is probably answerable for the first birth of the institution. 
The German “Jews” used to overrun the border cantons, and to 
a considerable extent they do so still, and by very refined fraud and 
extortionate exaction they manage to suck many of the small 
cultivators short of ready cash, systematically dry. To put a stop 
to this, the Great Council of the canton authorized the councils of 
the large “ political ” Gemeinden, which as a rule comprise two or 
three ecclesiastical parishes, to raise money by loan, which, in the 
case of public bodies with such good credit, is an easy process, in 
order out of the fund so created to advance cash under proper 
safeguards to parishioners for the purchase of cattle. The Govern- 
ment helps by the grant of an infinitesimal subsidy, which for the 
whole canton amounts to only 1,360 francs. The funds are raised 
on communal credit, and the entire commune is accordingly re- 
sponsible for them. Losses are, however, extremely rare. Indeed, 
I suspect that it is only the possession, by one particular commune 
of a special endowment, now amounting to £1,000, and evidently 
making people a little lenient, not to say careless, which is account- 
able for what losses there have been. Elsewhere the answer given to 
me has everywhere been: no losses since 1872; no losses since the 
creation of the fund; and soon. Of course, the councils—all ex- 
cept that of the rich commune referred to, which is bound under 
the articles of its endowment to lend to any parishioner—consider 
what applications come before them on their own merits, consent- 
ing or refusing as the case may warrant. Never, moreover, except 
in the instance of that same rich parish, do they advance the full 
amount required for the purchase—generally somewhere about 75 
or 80 per cent. Their excellent credit and thrifty management 
enable them to lend at cheap rates. In many cases a half per cent. 
margin suffices for all expense of administration, of which a yearly 
stipend of from 100 to 160 frances to the Verwalter., or executive 
officer, who really administers the fund, constitutes one item. 

In one of the largest cattle-purchasing communes the entire 
cost of administration does not exceed 1,348 francs per annum. 
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The Communal Loan Bank of Tagerweilen borrows at 34 per 
cent. and lends out at 4; the caisse of Scherzingen borrows at 3} per 
cent. and lends out at 4}; the caisse of Illnau in Zurich, though a 
private or only semi-public institution—an authorized ofi-shoot 
from the local Agricultural Association—borrows at 3} per cent. 
and lends out at 44. Of course, also, the council, though readily 
advancing the money demanded, or as much of it as it holds to be 
justified by the circumstances, even before purchase, makes its 
loan dependent upon proper valuation of the beast or beasts, as a 
rule by a committee appointed by itself. Should such valuation 
show that too large a sum has been advanced, the excess is at once 
claimed back. And while the loan remains in force valuations are 
repeated from time to time. The Government sends its officers 
round on regular circuits to value on its own account, as a check 
upon the commune. And wherever the value is found to have 
diminished, a partial extinction of the debt by payment in that 
proportion is at once enforced. Of course, lastly, the beast or 
beasts are pledged to the lenders, under that peculiar kind of 
pledging which leaves the pledge in the borrower’s hands, and 
which has answered exceedingly well for agricultural loaning all 
over the Continent, from Spain and Portugal eastwards to Rou- 
mania, the gage sans dessaisissement. There is this inconvenience 
attaching to this peculiar practice, as the law now stands, that only 
the particular beast to which the contract refers remains pawned 
for the debt, and upon its disappearance from the borrower's stable 
the lender loses his security. Notwithstanding a severe penalty 
(nominally) imposed upon such improper parting with the beast, 
the cases of its occurrence are by no means rare. The Government 
of Thurgau have now a Bill before the Great Council which is to 
amend the law by making all the borrower's cattle pledgeable and 
thus to provide at the same time a more ample and a more abiding 
security. However, opinion is divided upon the justice and expedi- 
ency of such a change. On all grounds, therefore, those councils 
appear to have taken the most judicious course, which insist upon 
personal security, one, or in some cases two, sureties, in addition 
to the pledge. Very reasonably the council make it a condition 
that animals pledged shall be insured, and that insurance shall be 

steadily kept up. There is a peculiar kind of communal mutual 

insurance of live stock in force in Switzerland, rather liberally 

subsidized by the Government, which has been found to work well. 

Really, at present the Government of Thurgau—which disposes of 
250,000 francs for cattle insurance purposes, and contributes every 

year from 8,000 to 10,000 francs—pays about four-fifths of the 

value of beasts dying subject to insurance. Mortality among 

cattle fortunately is not great in Switzerland. Thus 3 things 
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seem to be made tight and secure, and that alone would seem to 
justify the rather extraordinary practice of practically insisting on 
no fixed terms for repayment, except on the score of depreciation. 
Some councils in their rules demand repayment within four years, 
or it may be ten. But in practice the money is scarcely ever 
called in. At Tagerweilen, near Constance, I found that debts 
had been running for twenty and even thirty years. “Where is 
the harm?” retorted Deputy Vollenweider, the president of the 
cattle-purchase verein at Illnau, when I objected to this practice 
as unbusinesslike. “We have our security, we get our interest, 
and our borrowers keep three head of cattle where they would 
only keep one if we were to insist upon repayment.” 

With the help of such means and machinery as have been 
described, there is no reason why even the smallest cultivator 
should not possess himself of as many cows as he has keep for. 
The peculiar false shame of the small peasantry, which leads them 
to prefer bankruptcy with secrecy to solvency with the open avowal 
of a debt, still unfortunately holds a good many back from taking 
advantage of the opportunity. An excessive love of “ home-rule,” 
prompting petty communes rather to struggle on with their 
inadequate market than to combine with their neighbours and 
produce a flourishing institution with a sufficient clientéle, also 
to some extent narrows the utility of the institution. It is 
throughout the larger loan banks, institutions with some sixty, or 
seventy, or eighty borrowers to cater for, which do best. But in 
spite of these drawbacks the communal lending has unquestion- 
ably proved a very considerable benefit to the peasantry of 
Thurgau—not to speak at present of the work done in other 
cantons, There are communal caisses now in thirty-five union- 
communes, covering about half the area of the canton. These 
possess between them—apart from an endowment of 25,000 francs 
administered by the caisse at Tiagerweilen—somewhere about 
150,000 francs. The money owing to them on account of cattle 
purchased amounts to 550,000 francs or more, which may be taken 
to stand for some 2,000 or even 2,500 cows. The sum loaned out 
in 1892 alone was somewhere about 130,000 francs, standing 
probably for 600 or 650 cows. For only one-half of a canton 
comprising in all about 300 square miles, with a population of 
93,000, that is no bad result, more especially if it be borne in mind 
that out of the thirty-five union-communes availing themselves of 
their right to borrow and lend some ten or fifteen are really too 
small to do any serious business. In the best communes the 
business done is pretty considerable. Tigerweilen alone purchases 
annually between thirty and forty cows. It has now about 50,000 
frances owing to it for such purchases, representing something like 
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130 head of cattle, in a parish of 1,200 population. Scherzingen 
does about the same amount of business in a commune with a 
register of 1,080 voters; and so do Basadingen and Berg. The 
caisse of Illnau, in Zurich, has during the nine years of its existence 
lent out at least 180,000 francs, which must have helped to purchase 
somewhere about 800 or 900 cattle. In the communes in which 
the caisses have been longest at work, the maximum figure of 
cattle appears to have been reached, for there is no further increase 
observable in the annual accounts, only substitution of new beasts 
for old. It should be borne in mind that in the main all this 
benefit goes to the poor, small occupier, who could not otherwise 
purchase a cow, except by submitting to usury or trenching upon 
some other source of income. A well-to-do peasant will occasionally 
take advantage of the convenient means offered, to tide over a 
period of “ tightness” in his own pocket. But, generally speaking, 
the money goes all to small folk, owning one, two, or at most five 
head of cattle. Thurgau is a country of small farms. A peasant 
owning eight or ten head is considered a large occupier. It is 
mainly the small cottier, the petty dairy farmer, the struggling 
market-gardener who borrows. Thus in Tagerweilen alone, with 
the help of the communal eaisse, a good deal of milk is produced 
for sale in Constance—there are eleven small dairy farms in the 
village. The occupier of one of these holds 1,400 francs of communal 
money, with the help of which he has bought his five cows, which 
remain pledged for the amount. 

The good done in this way to the class of small cultivators may 
be taken to be very considerable. And there can be no question— 
testimony is perfectly unanimous on this point—that this accept- 
able method of lending to the needy has helped very materially, 
not only to improve the breed of cattle, but also to develop very 
strikingly all economic resources of the district, improving cultiva- 
tion, extending well-being and prosperity, saving the rates by 
keeping the people self-supporting, suppressing usury in the pre- 
cise degree in which scope is allowed to communal banking, and 
generally contributing to that enviable condition of comparative 
attluence which constitutes a peculiar and very apparent character- 
istic of the neat and tidy, clean and thriving-looking villages of the 
little canton watered by the Thur. In the economic machinery of 
these little communities wheel drives wheel, and the success of the 
caisses has shown that it is the small wheel, which we are often 
content to ignore and neglect, looking rather to the wheel of large 
capitalist proportions as a distributor of wealth—the wheel which 
under neglect is most apt to put a strain upon the other parts, en- 
croaching on them for support—which rotates to greatest advantage 
when kept properly oiled and cared for. If a community is to be 
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benefited, it seems as if it were the hwmblest strata to which 
assistance should first be given. Whatever benefits them, benefits 
the upper. What goes to the upper may or may not trickle down 
to the lower. 

I venture to put it to those who are going to be answerable for 
the work of our new Parish Councils, if here is not an example of 
profitable activity which it would be worth their while to take note 
of and, if it be possible, to follow. One of the main objects for which 
the councils are being constituted is, to care specifically for the 
poorer among their constituents. There is no effort which they 
can make for their benefit which promises more rapidly to repay 
outlay and to bear ulterior fruit, than assistance given for the supply 
of small-farm stock, be it cows or be it pigs. And, in proportion 
to the credit to be drawn upon, the amount required for such help 
is really very small. In Switzerland it does not quite average 
£1,000 per commune, which commune generally embraces two or 
three parishes. The amount required over here would probably be 
larger ; but still it could not tax the financial resources of a parish 
very severely, There can be little doubt that the outlay would 
bear rich fruit. In one way or another, then, our Parish Councils 
might do well to consider if, with the successful experience of 
Switzerland for their guide, they cannot do something to assist the 
poorer peasantry for whom they will be responsible, and thus to 
redeem that hitherto unfulfilled half of the memorable election 
promise by placing “ Hodge,” in addition to the “three acres,” in 
possession also of the equally valuable “cow.” 


Henry W. WoL-rr. 


“PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST.” * 


Mr. GEorcE Curzon’s volume is a sober attempt to deal with 
some problems in the Far East, which are likely to force them- 
selves upon the attention of the British nation during the next few 
years. It isa big subject, and one pregnant with interest to our 
Empire, and the fact that so little is at present known of the ques- 
tions at issue will doubtless cause the volume to be widely read. 
It is not a mere record of travel; it is rather a description of the 
very dissimilar national characteristics, resources, and organization 
of Japan, Korea, and China. In Japan we have depicted a “ young 
nation,” possessed of immense ambition, at present in the throes of 
a constitutional struggle and embarked on a foreign war. Korea, 
which is new ground to us all, is inhabited by a docile people still 
living in the traditions which obtained before the Christian era. 
As regards China, Mr. Curzon deals rather with the policy of its 
rulers and the strength or weakness of its resources, than with the 
superficial features of native existence. 


JAPAN. 


It is hardly possible in a few sentences to reproduce an adequate 
picture of the modern social and political life and the difficulties 
which are besetting this quick-witted and energetic nation of 
sailors. After centuries of more or less quiet existence, Japan has 
suddenly started on a career of advanced Western Democracy, with 
a brand new paper constitution, which it has taken twenty years to 
elaborate. Its Parliament, consisting of a House of Peers and a 
House of Representatives, has, in an existence of three and a half 
years, undergone three general elections; it has developed obstruc- 
tion within, and platform oratory out of doors; and was, until war 
broke out, in the enjoyment of the inevitable conflict over “sup- 
plies” between the responsible executive and the people’s represen- 
tatives. The executive government is responsible to the Emperor, 
not to Parliament, and when supplies are not voted for the current 
year they can still be obtained on the previous year’s estimates. A 


* Problems of the Far East, by the Hon. George Curzon, M.P., in one volume, 
price 21s. Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1894. 
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prodigious native press, born yesterday, thunders in vain! A new 
system of Western education applied to an intelligent race, after 
centuries of insular isolation, has produced a set of youths who 
regard political life as the only sphere befitting their superior at- 
tainments and form a numerous body of professional politicians. 

Count Ito, the father of this constitution, and at present Premier, 
has yet to educate a parliamentary party out of the factions which 
confront him in the Lower House. His first Budget was three 
times presented, and each time rejected, the Members loudly de- 
manding a reduction of official salaries and the dismissal of super- 
fluous office-holders. In 1892 a direct vote of censure was carried 
against the Government by 181 to 103, although there existed no 
party in the House either able or willing to take office. The Emperor 
saved this situation. In language of reproachful solemnity he 
pointed out that the spectacle of discord presented by the Parlia- 
mentary conflict was one by which the “ spirits of his ancestors 
were likely to be much disturbed”; and to end the crisis and re- 
call the nation to its duties he proposed to surrender during the 
space of six years one-tenth of his civil list, or the sum of £60,000 
annually ; at the same time he directed all officials to contribute a 
similar proportion for a like period. ‘This had the desired effect, 
but a year later the conflict was renewed, and an Emperor can 
scarcely be expected to forfeit a tithe of his income annually. 
Count Ito’s politics may be best described as those of the old Whig 
families of England in their best days, and in the end he and his 
Ministry decided to remain in office “ until men appeared with 
authority to take it from them.” One great merit of the present 
Japanese politicians is their extreme honesty in all matters con- 
nected with money and public waste, combined as it is with a 
patriotic and most generous attitude towards the naval and military 
services, both of which are in a high state of efficiency. 

The navy in 1893 consisted of forty vessels and 50,000 tons, and, 
besides that, an order amounting to £2,000,000 is now in course of 
execution in Europe. Its efficiency is admitted by our own naval 
officers. Not less satisfactory is the reorganized army of modern 
Japan. With a mobilized peace footing of 60,000 men, a reserve 
of 113,000, and a landwehr of 80,000, armed, equipped, and drilled 
according to the highest standard of nineteenth century require- 
ment, and moreover economically and honestly adminstered, the 
Japanese army need not shrink from comparison with the forces of 
European States. Colonel Barrow says: “The infantry are very 
good—better even than some European infantry I could name; the 
artillery good, or at least fair; and the cavalry indifferent—-the 
Japanese are not an equestrian race... . . thearmyisa 
complete organization, framed on the best models . . . . the 
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soldier has discipline, perseverance, and great endurance. Has he 
valour also?” To which question Mr. Curzon replies that no one 
who is acquainted with the many striking pages of their history 
can hesitate to return an affirmative answer. A more recent work 
by an English military critic puts the total strength of the army 
and reserves at 228,850 men. 

Money is plentiful in the country, with a large reserve of specie 
in the banks. A third of the foreign trade is held by the British 
Empire. Of the foreign shipping in 1892, 58 per cent. was carried 
in British bottoms, whilst the figure which is held to justify the 
lofty commercial aspirations of France was only 13 per cent.! 
Native manufacturing industries are growing rapidly, and she is 
fast becoming her own purveyor, particularly of cotton clothing. 
Japanese coal is used throughout the Far East, and it may be said 
to have driven the Australian product from the market. 

Whatever the future may have in store for this energetic nation, 
which aspires to be the Great Britain of the Far East, though in 
temperament and character its people rather resemble the French, 
all will agree that it is at the moment being put to a severe test. 
The inordinate vanity of the people, the indiscreet rapidity with 
which they have been compelled to adopt a foreign dress, a foreign 
language, a foreign religion, and a foreign Constitution ; their con- 
sciousness of national strength and the “schoolboy patriotism” to 
which it gives rise; any of these may precipitate a fall. The pas- 
sionate excitement displayed by them at any assertion, however 
extravagant or ridiculous, of the “national spirit” makes Mr. 
Curzon tremble to think of the fate reserved for a genuine Japanese 
hero should such a one ever appear. Possibly Field-Marshal Count 
Yamagata may find himself in this pathetic position as the hero 
of Ping Yang. No doubt the Japanese require some measure of 
self-control. 


KorEaA. 


There is a fascination all its own about the kingdom of Korea, 
due partly to its physical aspect, but chiefly to its having been 
buried to within twenty years of this date. Its first king founded 
a dynasty in 1122 B.c., since when Korea can boast of a separate 
national existence, though she has ever been devoid of all external 
symptoms of strength. She claims to have given to Japan her 
letters, her science, her religion, and her art, and yet is bereft of all 
vestiges of these herself. Her population of 11,000,000, in which 
the men outnumber the women, has all through history been 
characterized by fine physical vigour and hopeless moral inertness ; 
they are a dirty people, who yet insist upon dressing in white ; a 
people inhabiting a northern latitude, who yet wear cotton (sub- 
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stantially wadded in winter) all the year round; a people who always 
wear hats, and have a headpiece accommodated to every situation 
and almost every incident in life; the upper class is polite and 
friendly, the lower orders good-tempered and cheerful; and, as 
proof of their early development, it may be mentioned that they 
printed from metallic types two centuries before these were known 
in Europe. Korea is an anomaly all through. Of poverty in the 
sense of destitution there is none, but poverty in the sense of having 
no surplus beyond the bare means of livelihood is universal, and 
there is a consequent paralysis of all enterprise. The religion is 
a form of Buddhism akin to the Chinese, and very different from 
that which found favour in the artistic atmosphere of Japan. Its 
temples are hideous, its images barbarous and grotesque, and the 
superstition of the peasantry takes the form of carving distance- 
posts into the images of a grinning human head in order to pro- 
pitiate “ evil spirits.” On the other hand, an “ Altar erected in the 
open country to the Spirits of the Land” sounds attractive. The 
country is in parts mountainous and well-wooded, and a fertile soil 
produces an abundance of rice and beans. The summer heats are 
excessive, and deep snow falls in winter. 

The capital, Séul (pronounced in two syllables), may, as regards 
size and population, fairly be counted one of the great, cities of the 
Kast. It is surrounded by a defensive wall and entered by eight 
great gates which are locked at sunset, and the keys deposited with 
His Majesty the King. Its population of 200,000 contains 1,000 
Japanese settlers who are in acute competition with an even larger 
colony of Chinamen, and about 100 Europeans and Americans. 
The Séul children play a street game which seems to be above the 
average of marbles—they fly rival kites at a great height in the air, 
and then draw one kite sharply across another so as to sever one of 
the strings. Just as the capital is the centre of the kingdom to 
which everything and everybody gravitates, so does the entire life 
of the capital revolve round the palace and the King. To his 
subjects he is something overwhelmingly great, with the prestige 
of a rank which is held divine and entitles its wearer to be called 
the “ Son of Heaven.” That he exercises less influence upon the 
destinies of his people than any other reigning monarch does not in 
the least detract from this titular eminence, which an ancient and 
inflexible etiquette maintains in an atmosphere of mystery and 
isolation. It is to the present King’s father—the man with “ the 
bowels of iron and the heart of stone ”—that Korea owes a consider- 
able portion of her present troubles. He it was who massacred the 
French missionaries in 1866, but his son Li Hsi, of whom Mr. 
Curzon had an audience, seems to be of an amiable character, with 
much personal charm of disposition, and taking a keen delight in 
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any new invention. The electric light has just been installed in 
his apartment. 

Below the King and his family come the official class who con- 
stitute the aristocracy of birth and of office, and whose position of 
gentility is a bar to work. They are obliged, therefore, to subsist 
on others. All office is held for three years, during which time the 
incumbent extracts from it what he can, the normal level of extor- 
tion being so mathematically ascertained by long practice that, 
while any excess is voted tyrannical, adherence to the average 
standard is regarded as a proof both of integrity and moderation. 
The royal person is protected by some 500 guards, who, with about 
2,000 other retainers, live within the palace enclosure. A garrison 
of 4,000 soldiers of sorts, armed chiefly with pikes and rusty 
muskets, constitutes the standing army. This is Mr. Curzon’s 
view of Korean government—a royal figure-head, enveloped in the 
mystery of the palace and the harem, surrounded by rings of 
eunuchs, ministers, officials, and retainers, and rendered almost in- 
tangible by the atmosphere of intrigue; a crowd of office-holders 
and office-seekers who are leeches in the thinnest disguise ; a feeble 
army, an impecunious exchequer, a debased currency, and an im- 
poverished people—these are the symptoms of the fast-vanishing 
régvme of the older and unredeemed Oriental type. Add to it the 
first flock of foreign adventurers, who scent the enfeebled constitu- 
tion from afar, and arrive with all the recognized methods of filling 
Western purses at the expense of Eastern pockets, and you have a 
fair picture of Korea, as she stands after ten years of the enjoyment 
of the intercourse of nations. 

The first foreign treaty was signed with Japan in 1876, and was 
followed by others—one with America in 1882, Great Britain and 
Germany in 1883, Russia and Italy in 1884, France in 1886, and 
Austria in 1893. Russia has in addition concluded an Overland 
Trade Convention, granting her a market on the Tiumen river (see 
map), a lower rate of customs dues than to any other foreign im- 
ports, and a clause which enables her agents, whatever that may 
mean, to establish themselves in the northern provinces, and to 
comiunicate overland with her representative in Séul. She has 
secured an overland telegraph connection; maintains a steam 
packet service between Vladivostock and Korean ports, which is 
kept going only by an ample subsidy from the Imperial Govern- 
ment; has posted a consul at Fusan, where there are no Russian 
subjects and as yet next to no Russian trade, and has repeatedly 
offered the services of her drill-sergeants to the Korean army—all 
steps with which the recent history of Bokhara, Khiva, and Persia 
have rendered us familiar. 

The foreign treaties opened the ports of Yensan (near Port 
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Lazaref), Fusan, and Chemulpo to foreign trade, with a customs 
control under Chinese officials—on the model of the Chinese and 
Japanese treaty ports—and a large export trade of agricultural 
produce was expected from a country possessing such an excellent 
climate, fertile soil, vast tracks of virgin land, and a robust rural 
population. But these natural advantages are neutralized by the 
absence of any decent roads, so that one district inay be smitten 
with famine whilst its neighbour cannot get rid of its surplus grain. 
The same remarks apply to river and coast communication. And 
yet, notwithstanding these obstacles, and in spite of a debased cur- 
rency, apathy on the part of the producer, the poverty of the con- 
sumer, and, above all, the inexperience and mismanagement of the 
Government, the net value of foreign trade amounted to £1,400,000 
in 1891. Gold, lead, silver, copper, coal, and iron are found in some 
abundance, and procured by primitive methods. With such mineral 
resources and grain-producing capacities, with ready markets and 
willing customers close at hand, the question which naturally arises 
is, will Korea be allowed to continue in her traditions of poverty 
and squalor? Japan evidently thinks not; but there are others to 
be counted with, namely, China and Russia, both of whom are next- 
door neighbours on the northern frontier. 

Owing to her peculiar geographical situation as a sort of political 
Tom Tiddler’s ground between China, Japan, and Russia, it becomes 
necessary to look into the claims of each of these Empires to inter- 
fere in Korea. 

As far as historical research can show, there has scarcely been a 
time since the commencement of the Christian era when Korea has 
not acknowledged a greater or less dependence upon either China 
or Japan. The claims of the latter Power are both the earlier in 
origin and have been exercised over the longer space of time. In 
the third century a.D. an Empress of Japan, who bore the appro- 
priate name of Jingo or Zingu, herself led an expedition, and 
received the submission of the State, and from that date for over a 
thousand years Tribute Missions constantly sailed to the Court of 
the Mikado. After 1460 the influence of China became paramount, 
and the Missions ceased to make their annual voyage to Japan. 
During six years (1592-8) Japan again invaded the country—de- 
vastating it from end to end—and three centuries have not availed 
to efface the bitter hatred which this invasion left in the minds of 
the Koreans. On this occasion the Chinese defended the penin- 
sula with as much energy as though it were a part of their own 
territory, and ultimately expelled the intruders—after which they 
in their turn devastated the land, and exacted a humiliating sub- 
inission from the King, which is enforced to this day. Thus it can 
hardly be said that the unfortunate Koreans fared well at the hands 
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of either Power, but the period has always been referred to as the 
“Japanese Invasion,” and the odium has consequently been 
attached to them. Nor have Japanese people by any means 
forgotten the exasperation they felt when their vassal managed to 
elude their grasp, with China’s help, and no Japanese Minister 
could ever afford altogether to abandon the immemorial claims of 
his country over the petty adjacent Kingdom. So susceptible are 
they on this point that in spite of the submission of the Korean 
Throne to the Manchu rulers of China, the Japanese were strong 
enough from 1623 to 1832 to insist on an annual Tribute Mission 
from Korea—although its journey was made at Japan’s expense 
and with no advantage to the latter beyond the barren compliment 
to her pride. The more recent intercourse between these peoples 
will be touched upon later. 

Turning to China’s ascendency, which has more natural con- 
ditions to recommend it, in the shape of common language, customs, 
religion, and philosophy, as well as territorial propinquity, we find 
that it dates from 500 years ago, when she helped Ni Taijo, a 
soldier of fortune, to raise himself to the Korean throne and 
establish the present dynasty. He built Sdéul, and in his court 
and capital faithfully imitated the Chinese characteristics of that 
epoch, which survive to this day. The Korean Tribute Mission 
which still annually wends its weary way by land to Peking has 
dwindled into a mere ceremonial function—but as such is vigorously 
exacted by the Ruler of the Celestials, who in reply sends Chinese 
“ Commissioners” to Séul, whom the King of Korea has to go and 
meet outside his city, because in the Chinese official hierarchy the 
King of Korea is of inferior rank to the Commissioners. A minute 
and carefully elaborated ceremony is observed on both sides at 
this reception, which takes place under an archway built in the 
open country especially for the purpose. 

Having thus briefly sketched the purely Asiatic history of China 
and Japan in Korea, it will be interesting to turn to the more 
modern aspects of the story, which has so rapidly advanced during 
the last two months. We shall observe the Oriental mind de- 
veloping under the influence of the West and yet tenaciously 
clinging to its own characteristics ; and we shall note the nimble- 
witted, active islanders of Japan in conflict with China presenting 
her usual stolid lump of passive resistance. Both are discarding 
the phraseology of the East in an attempt to use the diplomatic 
methods of Europe. 

Up to the time when some French missionaries were massacred 
in Korea in 1866, the claim of Korean independence had never 
seriously been made, but it was then advanced, of all people in the 
world, by the Chinese themselves! When the Tsungli Yamen 
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(Chinese Foreign Office) was applied to by the French chargé 
d'affaires it disowned Korea altogether, and left the Frenchman to 
publish a ridiculous manifesto in which he took upon himself to 
announce the deposition of the Korean Sovereign. In the same 
year an American, and in 1876 a Japanese, expedition was under- 
taken, with the connivance of China, to insist on reparation from 
the Korean King for some outrage. On both occasions application 
was made to Peking in advance, and each time China repudiated all 
responsibility. 

The opening words of the Treaty between Korea and Japan 
(1876) contain the remarkable statement that “ Korea, being an 
independent State, enjoys the same sovereign rights as does Japan.” 
Discovering her error when it was too late, China in subsequent des- 
patches attempted to maintain that Korea is a “ neutral Stute” or 
an “independent vassal,” and has thus ended by landing herself and 
her neighbour in a hopelessly irrational situation, which a little clear- 
headedness and a firm policy might have prevented. The same 
sort of weakness is apparent on the question of sending troops 
to Korea to quell local disturbances, the immediate cause of the 
present war. Again China held the trump cards and again she 
threw them away. Local disturbances are naturally frequent in 
such a city as Sdul, and under such a government as the Korean. 
One occurred owing to the absurd rumour that the American 
missionaries had been stealing and boiling Korean babies in order 
to manufacture chemicals for use in photography, and nine native 
officials were seized and decapitated by the mob. In 1882 there 
was one rebellion and in 1884 another. During the former the 
King applied to China for help, and the latter responded with some 
iron-clads and 4,000 troops. The troops remained in camp outside 
the city for nearly three years, which, however, did not prevent 
the second rebellion from taking place in 1884 Again the 
Japanese representative had to flee from the capital, but this time 
the Mikado sent him back with troops to avenge the insult, troops 
which he declined to withdraw unless China did likewise. Accord- 
ingly in 1885 a convention was signed at Tientsin by Count Ito (on 
the part of Japan) and Li Hung Chang (on the part of China) in 
which both agreed to withdraw their troops and not to send an 
armed force to Korea at any future time without giving previous 
intimation the one to the other. 

Thus China distinctly admitted that Japan had an equal right 
with herself of sending troops to suppress disturbances, and it is on 
this clause that Japan rests her present belligerency. It should be 
remarked that the convention was negotiated and signed by the 
two men who are to-day at the head of affairs in their respective 
Empires. China could hardly have given her case away more 
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effectually, or shown more weakness throughout, though she always 
has maintained her Resident as the chief man in Sdul. 

We next come to Russia, who suddenly appeared on the scene 
and became Korea’s next door neighbour only in 1860—having 
got there simply because China was too weak to resist Ignatieff’s 
cool request that the province of Primorsk (comprising over 3,000 
miles of coast line, chiefly in the Behring Sea) should be quietly 
handed over to the Czar. By the same means she had obtained 
the Amur Province in 1858. Since then her general territorial 
acquisitiveness at the expense of weak neighbours, her admitted 
desire for a naval station in the Pacific, and the superior advantages 
of the Korean harbours over Vladivostock, have given universal 
credence in the East to the belief that Korea is regarded by Russia 
with more than a covetous eye. In 1880 her unconcealed aftection 
for the sheltered recesses of Port Lazaref was actually made use of 
as a diplomatic menace. In 1886 a plot for placing Korea under 
Russian protection was detected by the Chinese Resident at Séul, and 
four Korean officials were arrested and imprisoned. On this, Great 
Britain occupied Port Hamilton as a counter move, but gave it up 
as soon as China had been able to extort from Russia a distinct and 
official pledge that she would “under no circumstances occupy 
Korean territory” provided that no other foreign Power should 
occupy it. The convention of Tientsin was in force at this time. 
But some of us who recollect the official pledges as to Samarkand, 
Khiva, and Merv will hardly expect Russia to refrain from fishing 
in the present troubled waters of Korea. 

What is to be the political future of that “ shuttlecock ” amongst 
the nations? It is tolerably certain that she cannot stand alone; 
and the marvel is that she has existed till now. China, who has 
predominated there during the last 500 years, has made nothing 
of her opportunity. Mr. Curzon inclines to the view that, in spite 
of this, China is the one stable element in her politics, and that 
Japan knows it, and may act upon it when she has recovered from 
her present bellicose fit. He thinks China and Japan may by a 
“mutual understanding” be able to keep out the Muscovite. It 
may be so, but a “mutual understanding” between them, viewing 
their past history and present feelings isa poor reed for Korea to 
lean upon. Is it not more likely that so pugnacious and aspiring 
a Power as young Japan will in the end oppose a stouter barrier to 
Russian aggression than either “ mutual understandings ” or China 
alone? In any case it is most essential to British interests through- 
out the China seas, and even in the Pacific Ocean, that a country 
so well provided with harbours, and so richly endowed by nature, 
should not fall into the hands of a hostile State, whose first idea 
of trading is to clap on a prohibitive tariff. With Russia in Korea, 
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one will pretend that Russia wants the place merely to trade in. 
Captain Mahan, the unrivalled historian of the “Influence of Sea- 
power,” has clearly shown that—* The necessity of a fighting navy 
springs from the existence of a peaceful shipping, and disappears 
with it, except in the case of a nation which has aggressive 
tendencies, and keeps up a navy merely as a branch of the military 
establishment.” Now, Japan has in times of peace acquired such a 
command of the carrying trade of Korea that in 1892, of a total 
tonnage of 391,000 in its Treaty Ports, 328,000 were Japanese, only 
25,000 Russian, and 15,000 Chinese. 

If she can ultimately emerge in strength—and her recent 
victory points that way—from the Constitutional and military 
ordeal which she is going through, it is reasonable to assume that 
Japan will prove a far more efficient “ buffer” State than any other 


in Korea. The extraordinary part of it is that she should care to 
assume the réle. 


CHINA. 


A more singular contrast can scarcely be found than is pre- 
sented between Korea and China—from the most supine and 
spiritless of people to the indomitable, ungracious race who oppose 
all overtures from the outside, and possess a governing system 
that has not varied for ages, and is still wrapped in a mantle of 
superb conceit—a people who think what we call truth error, our 
progress weakness, and our fondest ideals abomination. In Peking 
is the residence of a monarch who is still the Son of Heaven 
to 350,000,000 of human beings, whom a bare score of living 
foreigners have even seen, and who at the end of the nineteenth 
century leads an existence befitting the Veiled Prophet of Kara- 
san. He is Vicegerent of Heaven, himself all but a god, and lives 
a prisoner's life. To the innermost palace no man is admitted, and 
the imperial person and harem are surrounded by a vast body of 
eunuchs estimated at from 8,000 to 10,000. When the Emperor 
goes out nobody is allowed in the streets, which are very likely 
paved for the occasion, while the houses are barricaded or closed 
with mats. The ceremonial functions of his life are manifold and 
engrossing, and his education in the native classics is not neglected. 
Kuang Heu, the present Emperor, takes a deep interest in every- 
thing English, and receives daily lessons in our language from two 
Chinese students, who, unlike the Ministers, are allowed to sit in 
his presence; but with the sad routine of his official life, rigidly 
prescribed by an adamantine etiquette, and the temptations of the 
harem, it is unlikely that an Emperor of China can develop force 


of character, or learn lessons of statecraft. Should a strong 
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sovereign emancipate himself from the petrified traditions of the 
palace, the phantom of Imperial power would, it is said, collapse. 

In this slight review of his book it is unfortunately not possible 
to dwell on Mr. Curzon’s graphic descriptions of Peking, the 
Temple of Heaven, the Hall of Classics, the great Laima Temple, 
the Wall of China, etc., nor is there space to include more than a 
passing reference to the admirable chapters on European mis- 
sionaries, and Monasticism in China, and on Mr. Pearson’s famous 
forecast of her future, which should be read by all who care to 
understand something of the inner life of the Celestials. 

With regard to foreign affairs, it may be said that there is abso- 
lutely no intercourse between the native officials and the represen- 
tatives of foreign Powers, and even the employés of the various 
Legations would lose “ caste ” if observed speaking in the streets 
with their masters. Since the war of 1860, a Board named the 
Tsungli Yamen has been entrusted with all foreign matters. A 
number of its members, from three to a dozen, sit round a table 
covered with sweetmeats to receive a diplomat, and listen to what 
he has to say, but nobody appears to know with whom the decision 
ultimately rests—probably with Li Hung Chang, if he ever receives 
a report. The Board is in reality a Board of Delay: its object is to 
palaver, and promise, and do nothing; and any important business 
between the British Minister and the Chinese Government stands 
a better chance of a successful conclusion through the ambassador 
in London. With such a people the only system is to pursue a 
waiting game, and demand a concession, not when it is wanted, 
but rather when they want something else. Russia has understood 
this from the beginning. It is Russia who threatens her frontiers 
in Turkestan and on the Pamirs, and who is always nibbling in 
scientific disguise, at Thibet; Russia has taken the Amur and 
Primorsk provinces, and has designs on Manchuria: her shadow 
overhangs Korea; she is building a great Transcontinental rail- 
way that will enable her to pour troops into China at any point 
along 3,500 miles of contiguous border. China knows all this, but 
the knowledge, so far from instigating her to any definite policy 
of self-defence, fills her with an alarm which is only equalled 
by her suspicion of the counsels of any other Power. China 
may pretend to be interested in the Pamirs, but not one single 
battalion will she move in their defence, neither does Mr. Curzon 
believe she will ever seriously fight for any of the territories in 
question, nor that she even possesses the materials to fight 
with. 

He supports this opinion with cogent reasoning, and refutes 
those writers who would press upon the public a belief in the 
strength and resolution of China in Central Asia. She has the raw 
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material of which armies are manufactured in abundance, but of 
the power or resolution of making it effectual she has not the 
smallest notion. Her six well-equipped arsenals, capable of turning 
out gunpowder, cartridges, repeating rifles, artillery and machine 
guns, of the most recent patterns ; her schools of gunnery, mus- 
ketry, and engineering, may all help to raise her annual military 
expenditure to something between £15,000,000 and £20,000,000, 
but they do not get rid of the fact that her military organization 
has not varied for 250 years; that familiarity with the classics, and 
success at competitive examinations cause the military profession, 
which requires no such training, to be looked upon with contempt, 
and that she consequently has no “ officer class ” to lead or instruct 
her men. A civilian is believed to be better fitted than a military 
man to command her battalions, because he is supposed in the 
course of his studies to have read something of the art of war; but 
the standard military works are some 3,000 years old, and the 
authority in highest repute—Sun-tse by name—recommends such 
manceuvres as these: “Spread in the camp of the enemy voluptu- 
ous musical airs, so as to soften his heart!” It is not surprising 
that officers thus recruited and taught should earn the contempt 
of their followers, and that armies led by them should suffer 
disaster. 

Mr. Curzon quotes Baron Speck von Sternburg, Secretary to the 
German Legation at Peking, who has made a close personal study 
of the military resources of China; and also General Gordon, 
General Prevalski (a famous Russian explorer), and Colonel Mark 
Bell, V.C., who traversed the 3,500 miles from Peking to Kashgar. 
Out of the whole army there appear to be only two Army Corps, 
each of about 36,000 men, which are said to be, in comparison with 
the others, efficient troops. One of them is stationed in Manchuria, 
where it may probably encounter a Japanese force before the 
winter sets in; the other, called the Black Flags, is the force which 
was so signally defeated at Ping-Yang on 16th September. The 
latter gained some renown in the Taiping rebellion, is supposed to 
have been drilled by European officers, and is armed with Snider 
and Remington rifles and breechloading Krupp guns. It is usually 
quartered in the Taku Forts, the city of Tientsin, and Port Arthur, 
and is under the special care of Li Hung Chang. The remainder 
of the Chinese forces is divided into the three following armies— 
none of which seem to possess any sort of organization: (1), The 
Fight Banner Army, returned at something between 230,000 and 
330,000 men, of whom probably less than 80,000 are in any sense 
on a war footing. (2), The National Army, a sort of militia under 
the local Governors—sometimes called “ The Braves ”—is given in 
Chinese returns at 7,157 officers, and 651,667 men, of — per- 
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haps 250,000 may be available for war. (3). Irregular and Mon- 
golian cavalry, on paper 200,000, but in reality under 20,000. 

Thus a total land army, roughly 300,000 on a peace footing, and 
1,000,000 in war, is the available garrison to defend an empire 
whose area is half as great again as Europe, and whose population 
is half the total of Asia, and equivalent to the whole of Europe. 
The soldiery are docile, sober, and capable of great endurance. 
They have no notion of marching, skirmishing, or musketry, but 
can sit and be shot at behind mud walls without flinching. Their 
drill is a sort of gymnastic performance, and their ordinary weapons 
are tufted lances, spears, battle-axes, and bows and arrows, with 
an ample supply of banners and gongs. Obsolete rifles of various 
patterns are served out for active service only. Almost any day 
in Peking the garrison is to be seen at archery practice under the 
walls of the city. 

But although Chinese armaments, in their present state, are a 
delusion, and China’s military strength a farce, it cannot be denied 
that her prodigious numbers, her obstinate and tenacious character, 
render her an ally of the highest value in Central and Eastern Asia. 
The very conditions that render Russia the natural enemy of China 
would appear to constitute Great Britain her natural friend. 
Though suspicious of foreign counsel, and well acquainted with the 
weakness of our Parliamentary Government, Chinese statesmen 
have greater confidence in the straightness of British character 
than in that of our rivals—due to the integrity of our commercial 
relations. In 1893 the value of Chinese foreign trade being 
£6,000,000, the British share of the total was 56 per cent., and of 
the shipping 65 per cent. Still we are only standing on the thres- 
hold of Chinese commercial expansion; vast markets are hidden 
away in the far interior; river navigation by steam can scarcely be 
said to exist; the wretchedness of the land communications is a 
by-word ; and officialism operates everywhere with a paralyzing 
hand. The Chinese mandarin is indeed China’s worst enemy—tre- 
sponsible alike for her present impotence and her future losses. 
All public spirit is extinguished by officialism, and as it is within 
the power of everyone, of whatever class, to become an official him- 
self (by passing an examination), the entire governing class is in- 
terested in preserving the status quo. The students hold the keys 
of power, and the Chinese student is a person whom no demon- 
stration will convince of a flaw in his theory of national perfection ; 
he does not believe that reform is reform; he claims a civilization 
which was in existence when Britons were wandering painted in 
the woods ; and he observes a religion which enables him to pass 
with confidence into a future world. What more can man want ? 
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THE FUTURE. 

In the course of the coming century a Pacific Question will develop, 
the outlines of which can at present be but dimly foreseen. Japan, b 
virtue of her island situation on the flank of Asia, will undoubtedly 
play a considerable part, and Russia, with her Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way will play a greater. But the greatest part of all is reserved 
here, as elsewhere, for the country which owns India and possesses 
mercantile and military Sea-power. The ascendency of British 
character is already planted in the Far East by peaceful means. 
Hong Kong is the second greatest port in the Empire, and some 
idea of our commerce can be gathered from the fact that of 3,340 
vessels which passed through the Suez Canal in 1893, 2,400 were 
British, while next on the list came the Germans with 270, the 
French with 190, and the Dutch with 180. Surely no arguments 
are needed to prove how vital is this commerce, not merely for the 
sake of our Empire, but for the sustenance of our people. We 
have always to recollect that every port, every town, and every 
village which passes into French or Russian hands is an outlet lost 
to Manchester, Bradford, or Bombay. The English language is 
spoken in every store from Yokohama to Rangoon: is taught in the 
schools of Japan: is employed in the telegraphic services of Japan 
and China: is used by Chinamen themselves to communicate with 


subjects from different provinces of their Empire: and is destined 
with certainty to be the language of the Far East. Moral failure 
on our part alone can shatter the prospect. Weakness on the part 
of our own rulers does us more harm than any foreign competition. 


“Pray God our greatness may not fail through craven fears of 
being great !” 


F. Ivor MAXsE. 


A VERY LIGHT RAILWAY. 


THE newly-finished railway ran by Mrs. Dowdall’s front door with 
only the breadth of the narrow lane between. This was towards 
the middle of May, the construction having begun early in April, 
when the air first grew mild enough to make sitting out on the 
bank seem pleasant. An unusually long spell of fair weather had 
favoured the work in its progress, and hastened its completion ; 
more than a month of innocent-looking daisy-and-speedwell skies 
had surveyed it, and no flaws of wind and rain had come to damage 
or delay. I am not sure whether it could be correctly called a 
Relief Work, but it undoubtedly did take the burden of many a 
leaden hour off Johnny Dowdall’s mind. For, being so lame that 
the journey from one end of the lane to the other was quite beyond 
his powers, he rather often found himself hampered, when casting 
about for employment, by the meagreness of the resources within 
his range. All the eight years of his life had been dominated by 
the fact that one of his legs was “ quare,” and tended constantly to 
become “ quarer” still. Indeed, upon the last occasion when he and 
his mother had sought medical advice, the Doctor talked of such 
desperate remedies that they had abruptly ceased to consult him, 
and for many days after, Johnny’s master dread had been a vision 
of Dr. Lawson’s trap drawing up at their door. But since their 
removal out of the village row to the cabin lonesome among bye- 
lanes, this terror had faded from his thoughts, and did not molest 
him at his railway works. Over these he presided in every capacity, 
from chief engineer to delving navvy, and he, therefore, regarded 
the design and its execution with the fond delight which the artist 
can feel only for the poor thing that is all his own. 

When finished, it was extremely complete, as far as it went, which 
however, was not beyond two or three yards. The top of the grassy 
roadside bank had been laboriously hollowed out and levelled, and 
at one point even tunnelled through by means of a superannuated 
fire-shovel. Round willow twigs, deftly fitted together, made rails 
laid on broader sticks for sleepers, and other twigs set upright, 
peeled white, blackened duly with soot, and connected with cotton 
threads, were telegraph posts, so realistic that you could alinost hear 
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the wind hum in the wires. Orderly piles of stones and cinders 
and timber flanked the line, where a junction was indicated by a 
maze of confluent metals traced in labyrinthine sidings. But his 
crowning achievement was perhaps the tall signal-post, whose arms 
of difierent coloured woods could be moved upanddown. Johnny 
had wrestled long with a mechanism of crooked pins before he 
attained to this delightful result. If he prided himself more upon 
anything else, it was his rolling stock, which consisted of a truck 
and a carriage. They were both built of materials derived from the 
small paper-covered match-boxes, of which you can buy as many 
as six for one penny in the Dublin streets, or even seven-—so I am 
told—if you craftily “ let on” to walk away from the ragged urchin 
without coming to terms. In a happy hour Johnny chanced upon 
an accumulation of these boxes lying empty on the window-ledge, 
and he found that their garish yellow and green gave very effective 
touches of colour to his handiwork, especially after he had fashioned 
one strip into a flag, and had stuck poster-wise on the face of a 
smooth stone the full-length portrait of a popular statesman, which 
adorned the lids. At a little distance it looked just like one of the 
soap or mustard advertisements which were inseparably associated 
with his idea of a railway. 

This accuracy in details was due to his reminiscences of the time 
when he lived in the village—he called it the town—of Ballyhoy, 
and had been used to spend much of his leisure on the parapet of 
the bridge, whence he looked down into the little station, with its 
periodical flurries of arriving and departing and passing trains. 
A thunderous locomotive charging the arch at full speed, and 
enveloping him in a cloudy swirl of its wild white mane, was a 
strong sensation, which he relinquished with regret when they 
moved out of the village. That flitting had followed the death of 
Johnny’s father, late head porter at Ballyhoy, and memories of 
the railway were accordingly fraught for Mrs. Dowdall with the 
melancholy of good days done, so that her son’s engineering opera- 
tions rather distressed her when she first noticed them. Her 
shrinking from the subject yielded, however, to her conviction that 
“’twas a good job the crathur had somethin’ to be divartin’ its mind 
wid, and she away in the fields the len’th of the day.” So she had 
fluent praises forthcoming upon demand, and added with sincerity : 
“ Sure now, Johnny avic, it ud be a great convanience to us of a 
Saturday, if it was a somethin’ more commodious size.” For now 
that two long miles intervened between her and Ballyhoy station, 
her weekly marketing became a serious item in the recurrent 
fatigues of her life. It was a terrible tag, she would remark discon- 
solately, as having replaced the deep-eaved lilac sun-bonnet in which 
she weeded turnips, or gathered stones, or planted cabbages all the 
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week, by the small very old black straw reserved for town wear, she 
trudged away with her large battered basket. Sometimes when her 
wants were not of a bulky sort, her nearest neighbour spared her the 
tramp by doing her errands along with her own. This neighbour 
was a tall thin elderly woman, who occupied the cabin just out of 
sight round the turn. She lived quite alone, and as she had never 
been married, was spoken of unceremoniously as Maggie Ryan, a 
title to which the younger people were now beginning to prefix 
“ ould.” 

There were no other dwellers in the lane and very few passers by, 
facts which had been consolatory to Johnny ever since he set about 
laying down his line. For it was of course accessible to the public, 
and could hardly have been proceeded with in the face of much 
trattic. A few random footsteps might have devastated it in all its 
length, and equally fatal would have been the pecketing of poultry 
and the nibbling of goats. But none of those dangerous creatures 
menaced the construction, which grew dearer to J ohnny with every 
day’s new device. When not actually working at it, he kept on it 
a jealous eye, though the only practical precaution he could take 
was to drag a trail of barbed thorny briar across the low end of 
the bank, in hopes that this would deter any wayfarer from ascend- 
ing. His most anxious moments were of an evening when Tom 
and Peter Denny would occasionally return home by that route 
from their field-work, not always with the steadiest gait. Johnny’s 
grey eyes grew black with trouble in his harassed face as he 
watched apprehensively for the lurch or stagger that might lay his 
permanent way in ruins. However, this threat of disaster always 
passed on unfulfilled. 

But all through these busy weeks an unrecked-of peril was 
growing up against him. It might have been tracked to a secluded 
corner of Maggie Ryan’s dark kitchen, where a lily-white hen was 
sitting on a clutch of brown eggs. She was a very comely fowl, 
whose fleckless feathers looked as if they had been carved out of a 
faery marble; and in due time she emerged triumphant, surrounded 
by a brood of ten downy fluff-balls, who promised to wear exactly 
the like snowy plumage in maturer months. For the first few days 
the newcomers confined their explorations of the wide world which 
had opened upon them to the immediate precincts of Maggie’s 
little house; but one fine morning, when the sun was warm on the 
dewy grass-banks, and grubs abounded, the whole family were 
tempted to prolong their rambles some way further up the lane. 
Thus it happened that Johnny, hobbling out of doors with his 
head full of fresh plans, was sorely chagrined to find the scene of 
his labours occupied by a party, clucking and piping, and more bane- 
fully scratching and bobbing about. The damage they had as 
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yet done extended only: to the knocking down of one telegraph- 
post; it was the future mischief too surely augured by their 
appearance which caused his dismay. He could, of course, drive 
them oft for the time being, but he knew that he could not keep 
perpetually on guard against their incursions. So he scared them 
with shouts, and then sat down to revolve plans of defence. After 
some meditation an idea occurred to him, and made him start on 
an unwontedly long walk—all the way, about a hundred yards, to 
Maggie Ryan’s house. 

» Maggie was hanging up her blue-rimmed breakfast cup on the 
brass dresser-hook, when she became aware of a small grey-ragged 
figure halted at her threshold. “Och! and is it yourself, Johnny, 
lad ?” she said, rather surprised, for her dwelling lay almost beyond 
Johnny’s invisible tether, and he but rarely appeared there; “was 
your mother wantin’ anythin’ ?” 

“Tm after seein’ a big wild cat,” said Johnny, “up above under 
the hedge.” He spoke in a hoarse whisper, which the old woman 
heard imperfectly, and she crossed over hurriedly to the door, 
saying : “ What was that, sonny ?” 

“A great big yella wild cat it was,” said Johnny, “ sittin’ yonder 
behind the bank. The size of a calf it was. Watchin’ for chuckens 
it looked to be.” 

“ Bedad, then ! that’s like enough, and bad luck to it,” said Maggie 
Ryan, peering out anxiously. “I wonder where at all the white hin 
has streeled herself off to.” 

“Tf you had her shut up in the little shed, there couldn’t anythin’ 
be gettin’ at them,” Johnny observed pointedly. 

“ Thrue for you,” said Maggie Ryan, “ and ’twould be a good plan 
to keep them up till they’re a trifle grown anyway, if there’s e’er 
such a bastely brute slingein’ about the place. And you were an 
iligant child to come tell me. Have a bit of flour-cake, honey,” 
she continued, casting about her for some impromptu reward of 
merit, and finding nothing more appropriate than a griddle-cake, 
“Tl be steppin’ out and drivin’ in the hin.” 

Johnny heard her intention with unqualified approval, and 
received her gift with more mingled feelings. The three-cornered 
cake looked inviting, but his conscience flavoured it for him with a 
tincture of remorse, which is a seasoning to nobody’s taste. He 
took one bite, still lingering at the door, and then said indistinctly : 
“ Plase, ma’am—it wasn’t maybe altogether the size of a calf.” 
However, he was so uneasy about the possible effects of even this 
grudging concession to veracity that he hastened to add: “ But it’s 
a terrible great bigness entirely—and lookin’ out it is to catch 
somethin’.” 

“Ah sure, child alive, calf or no, ’twould be to the full big enough 
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to swally down one of them scraps of chuckens, if it got the chance,” 
said Maggie, “and I'll put them in out of the way of it the next 
minute. . . . Ah now, to think of the crathur comin’ creepin’ 
along all that way to warn me,” she said to herself, looking ruthfully 
after the small figure as it limped and dragged itself out of her ken 
down the green and gold-spangled space between the hedgerows, 
“tis a good-hearted poor little imp, the Lord may pity it.” But I 
fear that the crathur was at this moment sophistically saying in its 
good heart: “ And sure there might aisy be an odd wild cat in it all 
the while, and I not seein’ it. Very belike there is a one—or maybe 
a couple.” 

For a few days the result of Johnny’s stratagem was all that he 
could desire. The white hen reluctantly found her wanderings 
circumscribed by the mud walls of the lean-to shed with its thatch 
of shrivelled potato-haulms, and Johnny was thus enabled to con- 
tinue his work secure from harassing incursions. He gloatingly 
gave it several new touches, the most notable being the erection of 
a heap of old iron, gathered from the bunches of rusty “keys,” 
which the willow-boughs had kept, like a cherished grievance, to 
dangle among their fresh spring foliage. But then rose a Saturday 
morning when Maggie Ryan, rather late and flurried in getting out 
to catch the train at Ballyhoy, failed to adequately fasten the door 
of the shed where she had been feeding her precious fowl, and the 
consequence of this oversight was that five minutes afterwards the 
whole brood were gleefully at large in the lane. As ill-luck would 
have it, the sedate stalk of the matron tended towards the Dowdall’s 
cabin, retarded but not deflected by her incidental scrapings 
and pokings, and in her wake the round downy chicks followed 
dispersedly yet steadily as foam-bells bobbing along in the current 
of a stream. So that the prospects of the neighbouring light rail- 
way became every moment more seriously imperilled, and had it 
been vested in a company, its shares might well have fallen with a 
run. 

Meanwhile, Johnny was unaware of the approaching danger, his 
attention being quite engrossed by an unusual spectacle. A great 
yellow furniture-van had come lumbering and creaking by, bound 
for sea-side Quinton, and threading ashort cut thither through the 
lane-labyrinth north of Ballyhoy. Just opposite Mrs. Dowdall’s 
residence, which it could have stowed away with ease, some part 
of the harness collapsed, compelling a halt for repairs, and while 
one of the two men in charge was splicing and tying, the other 
opened the van-door to make a change in the disposition of the 
load. To Johnny, staring hard close by, there was something rather 
awful about the aspect of the dark interior thus revealed, with the 
legs and other salient features of its freight dimly visible against a 
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background of cavernous gloom. He thought those black recesses 
must hold something more mysterious than the indications of 
tables and chairs which actually met the eye. But he was diverted 
from his speculations on this point by a very self-complacent 
clucking croak, which sounded near at hand, and betrayed to him 
Maggie Ryan’s white hen in the act of knocking down his precious 
signal-post. Her chickens were scattered out all along the line. 
It was a grave disaster. 

Johnny could not run fast to the rescue, and his consciousness 
of this disability increased the exasperation with which he sent on 
ahead of his painful hobble his voice uplifted in shrill railing. 
‘‘Git along out of that, you great ugly, dirty, big bastes of brutes !” 
he yelled at the little snow-ball chickens. Perhaps also it gave 
force and precision to his aim when he flung a stone after them. 
At any rate, the missile came skimming in among the scurrying 
cluster, and knocked down one of the smallest chickens, which had 
been running very fast across the road, and chirping at the top of 
its voice. Its brethren now continued their fleeing and piping, 
but it remained lying still and silent in the dust. The sight smote 
Johnny with compunctious dismay, which deepened as he picked 
it up, and felt how fluffily soft it was, and saw its absurd beak finer 
than a thorn. He had not thrown the stone with murderous in- 
tent, for though he sincerely desired the absence of the family, 
their slaughter had never occurred to him as a means to that end. 
Again, he remembered having heard Maggie Ryan say to his 
mother that she hoped to goodness she might rear the whole 
clutch, an aspiration which could now never be fulfilled—“ and 
she after often givin’ him bits of cake, and bringin’ home sugar- 
sticks from town.” 

These reflections, and not the wreckage of his railway, were 
uppermost in his mind as he sat on the grassy bank with the life- 
less chicken held carefully. It seemed to throw a shadow over 
everything, although the May morning was still radiant, and the 
dandelions were glowing and blazing on the sod, like the suns in 
old engravings, all translated and transfigured. Presently he began 
to consider how he should best conceal his own rather large share 
in the tragedy, the revelation of which would, he thought, by no 
means mend matters. What seemed the simplest plan was to hide 
away the remains before his mother returned from the fields and 
Maggie Ryan from town, and let it be supposed that the yellow 
wild cat had had a privy paw in the affair. This would be merely 
a sequel to his former fiction, demanding no further imaginative 
efforts, an advantage, as Johnny did not from choice exercise his 
ingenuity in that way. He looked down into the tangle of weeds 
and briars at the bottom of the ditch, which did no doubt offer an 
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obviously convenient sepulchre; but somehow he felt that he 
would hate to know it was lying there, and he paused irresolute on 
the brink of dropping it in. Just then his eye was caught by the 
furniture-van, which still stood with open door, while both its men 
were round in front working at the harness. Its black depths of 
darkness looked capable of keeping any secret contided to them, 
and the idea suddenly struck him that here was a chance of rid- 
ding himself effectually of all embarrassments connected with the 
presence of the little dead bird. Whereupon he arose hastily, 
hobbled his swiftest, and was barely in time to thrust it as far as 
he could into the gloomy interior before the van-man came and 
banged the door. In another minute the clumsy gaudy vehicle 
was crawling away between the hedges, taking with it the most 
urgent of Johnny’s anxieties. This being removed, he settled down 
to the repair of his line, and soon became so deeply absorbed in it 
that he nearly forgot the late catastrophe and the trouble which 
the straying white hen with her diminished brood threatened to 
cause him in the future. 

As for the yellow van, its depressed sorrel pair dragged it at 
length out of the many winding lanes, and drew up on the crunch- 
ing gravel in front of Marine View Villa, which had a pinkish 
stucco face, and a mock ruin on the lawn. Pat Magennis, the 
driver's subordinate, let down the board and opened the door 
preparatory to unloading; but he was amazed, in a small way, to 
see a tiny round white object emerge from the darkest corner, and 
come running towards the light with an interrogative chirp. 

“ Musha, good gracious! and what at all might yow be offerin’ to 
call yourself?” said Pat; “may I land anywhere if one of them 
white chickens there was skytin’ about the place we stopped in the 
lane isn’t after leppin’ in and comin’ along wid us.” 

“T wish they’d throuble themselves, thin, to keep their ould 
fowls and crathurs out of streelin’ into my loads, where they’re 
not wanted,” said glumly the driver, who had started that day in 
a captious temper. “Just chuck it down out of that, and be gettin’ 
at them arm-chairs.” 

Pat obeyed this behest, with modifications, for he deposited the 
derelict chicken carefully under a rose-bush in a round box-edged 
flower-bed. “Sure ‘twas the quare notion took you to not be 
stoppin’ paiceable in your own place,” he said to it with some 
sternness; but the white chicken cocked its eye at him unabashed, 
and its self-confidence increased when he shook a few bread-crumbs 
for it out of the red handkerchief which held his luncheon. He 
was so much interested in watching its meal that he did not turn 
away until bawled at by his chief to “lave foolin’ there and be 
mindin’ his business,” when he had to take up the less congenial 
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occupation of carrying about heavy furniture. The chicken, he 
thought, would surely have disappeared before he was free again; 
but having got through his tasks, he found it where he had left it, 
safe and brisk, and apparently not loth to be recaptured. By this 
time Gaftney, the driver’s, bad temper had worsened to such an 
intolerable degree that Pat preferred a journey home, sitting un- 
comfortably with dangling legs on the board at the van door, to 
the alternative share of the front seat. The rather because he was 
now conveying the chicken in his breast pocket, whence its alert 
head protruded, and where it would, he knew, be made a theme of 
morose sarcasms by his grumpy companion. He half intended to 
bestow it upon his sister’s small children when he got back; a 
prospect which might have caused its friends to bless its stars that 
it did not possess the faculty of looking before and after. 

While the empty van proceeded with undulatory motion town- 
wards, Mrs. Dowdall and Maggie Ryan on their way from field- 
work and marketing, fell in with one another at the end of the 
lane, and arrived home simultaneously. Johnny had forgotten all 
about them in a rapt attempt to mimic with bent twigs and the 
bottom of an old tin mug the marvellous revolving turn-table 
which he had once admired at the big Dublin terminus; but when 
he espied their two long-drawn shadows preceding them down the 
sunset-litten lane, his thoughts immediately reverted to the morn- 
ing’s mishap, and he glanced uneasily around in quest of the white 
hen. He was annoyed to see her approaching from the opposite 
direction, so that the loss would most likely soon be noticed. 
“There niver was such an ould crathur for comin’ where she isn’t 
wanted,” he said to himself, regarding her with the gaze of con- 
centrated bitterness so commonly encountered by objects that 
manifest this unpopular propensity. Well for them if they can 
meet it with the serene indifference of Maggie Ryan’s hen. 

But Maggie’s mind was evidently preoccupied just then to the 
exclusion of concern about her poultry. She set down her old, 
broken-lidded basket on the bank, and began to grope among its 
contents with an air of exultant mystery. “Well, Johnny lad,” 
she said; “them’s great conthrivances you’ve got there entirely, 
but I question now would you iver ha’ put together the likes of 
that.” So saying, she produced a toy tin railway carriage about 
two inches long, and handed it toJohnny. It was painted a strong 
green, picked out with scarlet, and might be considered a very 
brilliant and highly-finished pennyworth. If Johnny’s conscience 
had been clear, such a gift would have afforded him the liveliest 
pleasure, stirring his imagination to fresh delightful activity; as 
things were, however, there at once arose before him a piteous 
downy spectre, which poignantly upbraided him with the loss sus- 
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tained at his hands by the bestower of such benefits. So he only 
turned scarlet, and stared dumbly at the carriage. The two women 
attributed his embarrassed silence to shyness and surprise. “’Deed 
now, ma’am, it was too good of you altogether to be thinkin’ of 
him,” said his mother; “sure, he’s fairly took aback wid your 
kindness. Bad manners to you, Johnny, haven’t you so much as 
a thank you at all?” 

“Och, the crathur!” said Maggie Ryan deprecatingly. “Thry 
will it run along on the line for you, sonny.” 

Johnny set the toy on his twig-rails, and found that the wheels 
fitted as exactly as if the gauge had been made to suit them. This 
discovery excited him a little; yet in a moment his eyes wandered 
towards the neighbouring thorn-clump behind which the hen had 
temporarily disappeared, to emerge presently at closer quarters. 
But before that happened, a much more imposing object arrived on 
the scene. Round the corner came the great mustard-coloured 
van, in which he had laid his victim to find a vast and wandering 
grave. He watched it lumber up, and speculated as to whether the 
little white heap were still lying in the dark angle by the door. 
Then a more alarming surmise occurred to him. What if the van- 
men, enraged at the liberty taken with their vehicle, should have 
traced the deed to him, and would now stop and denounce it? 
The danger of this seemed to have passed harmlessly by, but it 
suddenly returned with a rush, for the man who had been sitting 
on the board at the door, slid hastily off his low seat, and came 
running back to the group at the bank. His first words, too, were 
ominous. “Might you happen to be missin’ e’er a little white 
chicken ?” he said. 

“Not to my knowledge we didn’t,” Maggie Ryan began, but Pat 
interrupted her, as he caught sight of the hen and chickens, which 
by this time were close at hand. 

“ Bedad, yis; itself’s the livin’ moral of one of them,” he said, 
“it must ha’ hopped into us the time we was stoppin’ here this 
mornin’, Id a notion to bring it home wid me to the childher, 
but like enough ’twould only die on them, or else they might have 
it tore in pieces contendin’ over it, and besides that it has the heart 
of me broke conthrollin’ it from fluttherin’ out of me ould pocket 
every minute of time.” As he spoke, he extracted the chicken, and 
set it down on the ground, where it promptly rejoined its brethren, 
after which they all ran “through other” with such bewildering 
liveliness, that in a moment or two no one could have confidently 
singled out the travelled member of the family. 

“Why, thrue for you,” said Maggie Ryan, “one and one is two, 
and two is four-—sure enough there’d be but nine widout it. Glory 
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be to goodness now, to think of it settin’ up to take off wid itself 
that way! Id ha’ been as sorry as anythin’ to lose it, after me 
brother, poor man, disthressin’ himself sendin’ herself there up to 
me from his bit of a place in the county Wicklow, along wid the 
clutch of eggs, to make a beginnin’ like of a few fowls for me to be 
keepin’. And only a couple bad out of the whole dozen, and not a 
coloured feather but white on a one of them.” 

The end of this statement was lost upon Pat Magennis, who had 
run off after the receding van. 

“T dunno how they got strayin’ out,” Maggie continued, “ but I'll 
put them up safe now at all events, before I wet me cup of tay. So 
good-night to you kindly, ma’am, and, Johnny, don’t thravel away 
too far from us entirely on that grand line of rails.” She went her 
way, driving in front of her the white hen and chickens, and Johnny 
who had witnessed this resurrection with almost incredulous eyes, 
was left to gloat over his latest acquisition, no longer now poisoned 
for him by remorseful memories. It was not until the last glimmer 
of clearness had died out of the dusk that he shunted the new 
carriage into a siding by his truck, and withdrew lingeringly 
indoors. 

At this point Johnny’s light railway had reached the highest pitch 
of perfection to which it ever attained, and I wish I could append 
a report of continued prosperity. But that was not to be. An 
hour or so later,anybody who had happened to be abroad in the lane 
might have noticed a dimness steal over the stars to the south- 
eastward, until they turned from twinkling rosettes of light into 
the semblance of tarnished silver nails, and anon were vanished 
altogether as if they had dropped out of their holes. The drifts of 
vapour blowing in from the sea spread and thickened fast; the 
hedgerows began to rustle, and large rain-drops made dark wafers 
dispersedly in the shimmering white dust on the road. Presently 
the night was all filled with the sound and scent of rain, driving 
and splashing and dripping. When the May morning broke, this 
downpour was over, and the clouds were lifting to widen a chink 
of glowing amber. But along the bank where Johnny’s railway 
had run, a brisk little stream went rippling, and the only trace of 
craftmanship remaining there was the tin carriage, overset and 
lying on its side in the water. 

Perhaps the ruin thus wrought sounds more deplorable than it 
in reality was. Of one thing we may feel certain; that an inven- 
tive child with ample puddles at his command, and no authorities 
present to enforce decrees against dabbling, would never, in the 
longest day, find himself stinted of congenial occupation—our most 
unalloyed boon. The white hen, too, and her family had again 
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escaped, and were thoroughly enjoying themselves on the track of 
many small black and fawn-coloured slugs, whom the wet grass 
had tempted forth. And if these latter were not quite happy 
under the turn affairs were taking, it is clearly impossible to satisfy 
all parties, and when discontent is confined to things which slimily 
creep and crawl, we may hope that it has been reduced to its very 
lowest power. 
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